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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS FREDERICK, 
DUKE OF YORK AND ALBANY*. 


HIS Royal Highness Prince Frederick, son of George the III. 
and next brother to his present Majesty, was born August 
19, 1763. When but an infant he was elected Bishop of Os- 
naburgh, an office, said to be worth £25,000 per annum; when 
eight years of age he was, with his royal brothers, the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Cumberland, installed a Knight of 
the Garter. In 1780, His Royal Highness entered the army; 
in 1782, he was raised to to the rank of Major General; in 
1784, made Lieutenant General; and on the 18th of February, 
1795, he was promoted to a Marshal’s batén, and in the same 
year was appointed Commander in Chief; in which latter office 
he continued, with only two years intermission, to the period 
of his death. 

The education of the Duke was conducted by Dr. Jackson, 
afterwards Dean of Christchurch, under the immediate super- 
intendance of the King himself. The strong attachment which 
has ever subsisted between his present Majesty and the Duke, 
may be considered as originating in their early association, both 
in the amusements of their chifdhood, and in their educational 





* Through the kindness of Mr. Geddes, who has allowed us, with the permis- 
sion of his Grace, to make use of the picttre painted by him for the Duke of 
Rutland, we are enabled to present our readers with what we conceive the best 
likeness of H. R. H, the Dake of York; as conveying not only a perfect re- 
presentation of his features, but also that high and lofty bearing for which 
il. R. H. was more particularly distinguished. What, in our opinion, gives 
an increased interest to it, is, its being habited in costume as Commander in 
Chief, and also as being the last portrait the royal Dake is known to have 
sat for. 
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pursuits. Hence they were ever noticed as being peculiarly 
and extremely devoted to each other’s society, When boys, the 
royal brothers occupied the same apartments, on the ground 
floor at Buckingham-house; and during the summer months 
their residence was on Kew-green, at a house formerly occu- 
pied by their paternal grandmother. Here they indulged in 
all the sports of youth, and in every kind of juvenile diversion ; 
becoming thereby remarkably active and inured to fatigue, 

A soldier from choice, as well as by profession, the Duke was 
sent to Berlin, to acquire military science in the school of Fre- 
derick the Great. Whoever remembers the history of Europe, 
at this period, must know, that the artof waz as a science 
was then but little known or appreciated. Personal courage, 
or fortuitous circumstances had hitherto, most generally, decided 
the fate of armies, The campaigns of Frederick, however, soon 
produced an astonishing revolution in these matters. The bat- 
tle in his hands was, humanly speaking, not to the strong. 
He taught the world that science could supply the place of 
numbers, and even command the favours of fortune. Under 
such a master his Royal Highness could not fail to make rapid 
progress in those studies to which his attention was now ar- 
dently directed—Indeed, he was pronounced by his parents, 
“the hopes of the family.” 

In 1789, his Royal Highness was called into the field by 
Colonel Lennox; in consequence of certain expressions used 
by the Duke reflecting on the character and honour of the 
Colonel; and which the Duke refused either to retract or to 
explain. There can be no doubt but that, on this occasion, 
His Royal Highness evinced personal courage; but it must 
surely be matter of regret that a disobedience of the very 
articles of war, to which every officer is pledged to pay im- 
plicit deference, is, in the case of duelling, considered by the 
world as the test of courage. It must, however, be confessed, 
that as Commander in Chief, His Royal Highness, has by every 
possible means, discouraged a practice opposed alike to the pre- 
cepts of religion and the interests of order and subordination. 

{n 1791, His Roya Highness married a Princess of the House 
of Prussia, thus cementing, more closely, the alliance and poli- 
tical relations subsisting between the Courts of St. James and 
Berlin. Although to a great degree a political marriage, yet 
as the Princess was previously well known to His Royal High 
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ness, we feel happy in exempting this alliance from the, in 
our opinion, criminal absurdity which too frequently attaches 
to royal marriages, where the parties are previously unknown 
to each other. On this occasion, the liberality of Parliament 
voted an addition of £25,000 a year to the Duke’s income, 
and settled a jointure of ¢8,000 per annum, together with a suit- 
able residence, on the princess, in case of widowhood. On the 
arrival of the royal party from Germany, they were re-married 
at St. James’s, according to the laws of England, on the 24th 
of November, the same year. 

During the next and subsequent year, the Duke was actively 
engaged in foreign service. Although every thing which cou- 
rage could effect was done, disaster and defeat attended the 
allied army; and the Duke suffered severe losses at Dunkirk 
and Tournay from the French army, by whom he was severely 
defeated. At the battle of Tournay, the British army, weakened 
and dispirited by a succession of disasters, cut its way through 
the infinitely superior forces of the enemy’s army, with asto- 
nishing gallantry and courage. Here the Duke had nearly been 
made prisoner; but by a rapid flight, and a bold effort in wading 
through a river, in conjunction with an Austrian general, he 
fortunately escaped. 

Nor was a second campaign more fortunate in its results, or 
more glorious to the allied armies. The accounts which we 
have received of the sufferings of the soldiers can only find a 
parallel in the disastrous expedition of Napoleon to Russia, in 
i814. Every thing which humanity could suggest, or the 
Duke’s situation could admit of being done, was tried to alle- 
viate the sufferings, and to promote the comfort of the soldiers. 
Misfortune and disaster, however, followed the British army, the 
remains of which finally re-eembarked, on the 14th of April, 1795, 
for England. 

In 1799, the Duke appeared in the field, with a force of 
35,000 men. Some partial advantages attended the British 
arms; but the result was the return of the Duke and his army 
from Holland, where much hard fighting, and suffering, and 
privation, had taken place, without any one important point 
being gained, except the experience and skill the British troops 
wained from these various conflicts. 

As Commander in Chief, His Royal Highness’s attention was 
now directed to the consideration of those circumstances, by 
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which the native energy and courage of the British soldier 
had been rendered unavailing in the field of battle. He soon 
discovered them in the vicious constitution of its patronage, 
and the facility of promotion to men who perhaps had never 
joined their regiments, or even attended a review. ‘T'o the cor- 
rection of these abuses he directed the utmost energies of his 
mind; and the success of his efforts will be traced in his splen- 
did, though unsuccessful, campaign in Flanders, in 1799. The 
want of discipline in the Allies, rendered abortive the zeal and 
skill of the British army. 

But the benefits conferred on the British army by the royal 
Duke, are to be found in the improvement of its discipline, and 
the regulation of its management; in the increased comforts of 
the soldier, and the superior intelligence and professional educa- 
tion of its officers. By the wise regulations which he has esta- 
blished for its internal economy and government, the British 
army affords, at this time, a model of perfection to every military 
nation. The comfort and the respectability of every member 
of the army seem to have been objects of unceasing care to his 
royal mind. Whoever remembers the character of the officers of 
the British army in the early part of the Revolutionary war, 
and contrasts it with its present constitution, will immediately 
perceive that in discipline, professional ability, general and sci- 
entific knowledge, honourable conduct, and decorous morals, it 
is no longer what it once was. Its whole character is changed 
and improved, 


“Tf,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ we find in the British officer 
more information, a more regular course of study, a deeper 
acquaintance with the principles of his profession, a greater 
love for its exertions,—if we find the private sentinel discharge 
his duty with a mind unembittered by petty vexatibns and regi- 
mental exactions, conscious of immunity from capricious vio- 
lence, and knowing where to appeal if he sustain injury,—if we 
find in all ranks of the army a love of their profession, and a 
capacity of matching themselves with the finest troops which 
Europe ever produced, to the Duke of York we owe this change 
from the state of the army thirty years ago.” 

In all the relations of life, His Royal Highness was ever 
most exemplary. His family affections were strong: his atten- 
tions to his aged parent were tender, affectionate, and unceas- 
ing. Between His present Majesty and the Duke a more than 
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fraternal affection has ever subsisted; in proof of which, we may 
refer to his conduct on the Regency Question, both in 1788, 
and again in 1810. Those who witnessed the late Coronation, 
will also long remember, as the most interesting part of that 
august ceremony, the cordiality with which His Royal High- 
ness performed his act of homage, and the tears of affection 
which were mutually shed between the royal brothers. To 
his invalid sister, the Princess Sophia, His Royal Highness, 
when in health, never failed to pay a daily visit at Kensington- 
palace; whilst with all the members of his family he ever main- 
tained a kind and fraternal intercourse. Amid the various dis- 
sentions which have, at times, unhappily, invaded the peace ot 
the royal family, it is understood that the Duke always acted 
in a kind and conciliatory manner, seeking to heal rather than 
to inflame family grievances and animosities. 

Of the Duke’s political principles, we give no opinion—but 
if conscientiously entertained, we see no reason why they should 
be concealed from the world.—That they did not evince a hi- 
gotted heart, or arbitrary principles, we can, from personal 
knowledge, declare.—No man was more tolerant, or more 
highly regarded .the right of private judgment, in others.— 
When the late General O issued an order to prevent the 
soldiers, under his command, from attendance at a weck-day 
sermon, no sooner was a due representation made on the subject 
to the Commander in Chief, than he ordered the obnoxious or- 





der to be rescinded, and accepted the dedication to himself of 


a sermon preached on the occasion, 

In private life, His Royal Highness was warmly and de- 
servedly beloved; he was cheerful, kind, courteous, conde- 
scending and generous—a steady and cordial friend—~grateful 
for kindnesses—inviolable in his engagements—placable in his 
few resentments—humane and compassionate. In_ business, 
he was punctual and indefatigable. No memorial or petition, 
from the humblest private in the ranks, but what obtained bis 
early and personal attention. He was ever easy of access, es- 
pecially to the claims of the meritorious or the unfortunaie, 
In him the soldier’s orphan and widow found a ready advocate 
and a warm friend. In the disposal of his patronage he for- 
got all political considerations; giving alike to Whig as to 
Tory, the preferments their services or their talents deserved. 

Such was the Duke of York; but many as were his virtues 
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he had his failings too. Punctual in the discharge of delegated 
duties, he was negligent of those of a personal nature; and 
the embarrassments which arose, in consequence, were consider- 
ably aggravated by a passion for the turf, and a love of deep 
play. The inconveniences to which he was thereby necessa- 
rily exposed, were often of the most painful nature, and deeply 
mortifying to an ingenuous and honourable mind. We do not 
forget, though we have purposely said nothing on the sub- 
ject of the charges, preferred by Colonel Wardle, against the 
Duke, before the House of Commons. Time has disclosed the 
principles of accuser and witnesses; and dispelled the mist 
which darkened and obscured the Duke’s character. We do 
not say that we approve of the conduct of His Royal High- 
ness, but we do conscientiously believe, that he was, on this 
occasion, the dupe of an artful and designing woman. That 
the Duke was deeply culpable in forming such a connexion, 
we are bound most distinctly to admit; that he was privy 
to the shameful and dishonourable purposes for which she em- 
ployed her interest, we can never believe. Confidence, however, 
in such a woman, was both crime and folly; and, in the dis- 
eusted and excited feelings of the nation, the Duke reaped the 
bitter consequences of conjugal infidelity, 

In 1820, the Duchess of York died at Oatlands, in the 34th 
year of her age. To the poor she was an attentive and kind 
friend, and for her benevolence of character and kindness of 
disposition, was deservedly respected by all ranks. Nothing 
connected with the history of the royal Duke occurred wor- 
thy of record, during his subsequent life—which was distin- 
guished by the same, or rather increased, devotion to public 
business, and, unhappily, daily accumulating difficulties of a 
pecuniary nature, under which he had so long lived; insomuch 
that he was indebted to private friendship for those comforts 
and accomodations so needful in the hour of declining health. 

Although apparently of a robust constitution and great bodily 
vigour, His Royal Highness was, for nearly four years, a daily 
sufferer. Spasmodic affections had, for a long time, exposed 
him to severe suffering and imminent danger, and for several 
months before his death he never slept but in an easy chair. 
Since the month of July last his disease, a species of dropsy, 
technically called Ascites, had been daily gaining ground, so as 
ultimately to excite considerable alarm. His Royal Highness 
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was early informed of the change of his situation: but he re- 
ceived the communication, and bore his protracted sufferings. 
witb firmness and resignation; and as his mind was not af- 
tected by his disease, he continued to perform all his official 
duties with his usual punctuality and decision. The last bu- 
siness to which he attended was an arrangement for the be- 
nefit of the old lieutenants, unable to purchase promotion, and 
for which he obtained His Majesty’s approbation and consent 
only the day before he finally relinquished the transaction of 








business. 

The naturally strong constitution of the Duke was now eyi- 
dently fast sinking under the pressure of severe and painful 
illuess; his medical attendants having long ceased to indulge 
hope of his recovery, their attention was principally directed 
to the alleviation of his sufferings. On Sunday the 31st of 
December last, the symptoms assumed a decisive character: 
and though the public mind had been gradually prepared tor 
the most fatal results, it is said that the illustrious sufferer 
himself never seemed to have the least idea that his illness 
would terminate fatally, until the very morning of the day 
on which he died, Friday, January 5th. His Royal Highness 
was attended by his royal brothers, the Dukes of Clarence 
and Sussex; but he gradually sunk into a state of insensibility, 
until twenty minutes past nine at night, when His Royal High- 
ness expired without a struggle, in the presence of his mc- 
dical attendants, and of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex, who, when aware of the fatal event, burst into tears, Al- 
though the mind of His Majesty was prepared to expect the 
announcement of his severe loss, his feelings became overpow- 
ered when its reality was made known to him. 

The body of the illustrious Duke was removed on the 
17th instant from Rutland house to St. James’s-palace, where 
it lay in state on the two following days. On the Saturday 
following it was removed with the due royal and military ho- 
nours, for interment in St. Georges-chapel, Windsor; where 
the funeral obsequies took place about ten o'clock at night. 
On this occasion all the grandeur and solemnity of a royal 


funeral were displayed; whilst the regrets of an attached sol- 


diery, and an admiring people, followed as a more worthy 
offering to the memory of an illustrious prince, 


D. D. 
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A CARRIAGE AND A MARRIAGE*, 





(Continued from page 6.) 

‘Tue bride was impatient to set out on her journey, for she 
had never been in London since her childhood; and wishing 
at once, ** to see and to be seen,” in that gay circle where 
her appearance could hardly fail to elicit admiration more wor- 
thy of her beauty than any she had yet received. To her great 
mortification, she soon learnt that nearly a month must pass 
hefore Mr. Howard could leave home, on account of some plant- 
ing which must be done under his own eye. She was, there- 
fore, compelled to appear as a bride in the country, without 
having undertaken the now indispensible, because fashionable, 
movement; and to receive all her rustic neighbours, without 
exhibiting the airs or the costume gleaned from visits to the 
Opera-house, or the ball-room; and what was worse, to return 
their visits in that vile vehicle which had already moved her 
spleen so severely. 

She soon found, however, that complaint was of no use; that 
the power of her beauty, her anger, or her tears, was alike 
unavailing on the bosom of her wedded lord; who, from the 
day of her marriage, treated her as if she were a spoiled 
child, whom he was bound to live with, but not to indulge; 
and the utmost stretch of his complacency went no farther than 
to assure her with a smile, ‘ that though she might manage 
her uncle, he was not tobe managed.” But, unfortunately, there 
were many times when words to this effect were given with 
a frown, and an assurance “ that all his laws were like those of 
the Medes and Persians;” and as she soon saw that his govern- 
ment, in all other points, was despotic, and believed that even 
her uncle’s will would be disputed, she dreaded going so far 
as to lose the promised journey, from her anxiety to gain it— 
Such was the honey-moon. 

After six wearisome weeks had passed, all was fixed for their 
departure; and although Mr. Seton had been much indisposed, 


* By mistake, this article was announced in the last number as concluded ; 
but the writer hopes that it would be evident to her fair readers, that, 
althongh it happened to end with a marriage, the history of Maria, in its most 
essential points, was then only beginning. 
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he came, on this momentous occasion, to bid his niece good - 
bye, and to strengthen the intention of his friend in providing 
her every thing that could conduce to her comfort. 

To his utter astonishment and consternation, he found the 
old carriage in the act of disemboguing its contents, and his 
neice weeping in the hall, whilst Mr. Howard was pouring 
out a flood of abuse upon his wife’s maid, who tremblingly 
endeavoured to obey the orders she imperfectly understood. 

«“ Maria! dear Maria, are you ill?” said the uncle. 

“Oh! no, sir, only a little vexed—Powell had put so many 
things in the coach, that Mr. Howard—but indeed I cannot 
do without my things in London; I shall not be fit to be seen.” 

At this moment the husband turned round, shook his friend 
by the hand, lamented that they had been hindered, and as- 
sisted his lady into the coach, which appeared half filled with 
exotics, which had indeed displaced the necessaries of Maria.— 
The carriage drove off; leaving Mr. Seton to moralize on what 
was before him, and to swear in his heart, “ that had he known 
Maria, the beautiful Maria, could have been thus treated, every 
shilling he had given that brute Howard, should have remained 
in his own coffers.” 

The rest of the journey resembled the beginning: Maria 
(shorn of her beams) went no where, saw no body; and al- 
though both money and finery followed her, they were ren- 
dered of no use—she even found that her uncle’s presents 
served only as a pretext for depriving her of money for the 
most necessary expenditure ; whilst Mr. Howard himself, hav- 
ing on their road received the incense of praise for his beauti- 
ful exotics, now laid in a new stock of these expensive beau- 
ties, in such a way, as to prove that he could, for himself, be 
positively extravagant. The more than necessary prudence of 
Maria took the alarm, and she was glad to hasten home be- 
fore she had either tasted the pleasures of the metropolis, or 
forgotten the mortification to which it had subjected her; al- 
though to these were added that most hateful one, of retracing 
her path in the same old carriage. 

Mr. Howard returned triumphant, for he brought treasures 
which had cost much, and must cost more, as conservatories 
must be built, hot-houses constructed, and all the world in- 
formed on the subject by a course of dinners. Maria’s health 
was, at this time, indifferent, and her spirits languished under 
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the fatigue of receiving company which afforded her no amuse- 
ment, and continually reminded her of what she now deemed 
an useless expense, which swallowed up the property, and oc- 
cupied the time, of her husband. She was too soon compelled 
to see, that the fading of a garden-rose, was more lamented 
than that of the rose on her own cheek, and that the bloom 
of a magnolia-grandifiora was an object of much prouder dis- 
play with her wedded lord, than the exhibition of her own 
peerless charms. Like every other woman who marries a con- 
firmed old bachelor, she learnt that in the pursuits and plea- 
sures, the habitudes and occupations, of former years, an es- 
tablished wife had already been found, and that the ground 
she herself occupied, only held her as a temporary connec- 
tion, taken up from momentary passion, or the hope of sub- 
stantial advantage, but forgotten and neglected when either 
were satisfied. 

This conduct was, indeed, rather a mortification to her pride, 
than her love, but yet it was felt as appertaining to both. Maria 
was now in that state which calls for a husband’s especial 
tenderness; and it is certain she would have gladly received 
it even from one whom she had never fondly loved, for she daily 
felt her dependance upon him for a thousand little kindly offices 
which no other could bestow.—Alas! she looked in vain—as a 
matter of speculation, Mr. Howard rejoiced in her situation, for 
it was the medium by which Mr. Seton’s fortune was to be 
secured—as a tie of affection, a claim to sympathy, a demand 
of duty, or an endearing obligation, he felt it not—the produc- 
tion of a variety in any genus of his homeliest parterre, would 
have interested him much more. 

“ ]T must have my mother with me, Mr. Howard; and I wish 
Caroline Eyre to accompany her?” 

“For the young lady I can make no arrangements—the ol¢ 
one may come when her presence may be useful ; not till then, 
Mrs. Howard.” 

That time came; and, with it, a lovely boy; received with 
rapture by the uncle, with pride by the father, but with indif- 
ference by the mother, for she did not feel her pains repaid 
by a child to whose sire she now looked neither with esteem 
nor affection. Her vanity had long lain dormant, and her hopes 
of cutting a figure in life were grown faint, whilst every passing 
day served to convince her that for this very folly, she had 
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abandoned all the sweetest joys and most substantial solaces of 


existence—Cou'd a child recal the power of enjoying those sen- 
sibilities?-—her heart answered, “ not the child of a tyrannical 
old man, who loves an aloe better than you.” 

The tender mother saw the state of her daughter's feelings; 
and well aware how much of selfishness had formerly mingled 
with her motives of action, sought to interest her in the child 
by speaking of “its likeness to herself, of the pleasure it vave 
her uncle, and the place it was one day likely to hold in so- 
ciety.” Maria listened to these suggestions so far as to give 
orders for its dress, and take pleasure in its appearance. The 
praise of its beauty was grateful to her ear; but neither its 
smiles, nor its tears, awakened correspondent emotions in the mo- 
ther’s heart—to that heart it was never pressed in secret, nor did 
the voice of prayer or praise ascend to heaven to invoke a bless- 
ing on its head. 

Another year, and yet another succeeded; and each broug! 
with them new claimants on the uncle’s will, and the grane_ 
mother’s care, since but for her they would have been utterly 
neglected. Maria had sunk into a state of debilitated health, 
which, without any given name of disease, inflicted much that 
was painful, yet presented her one source of solicitude, the 
only one which awoke her spirits from the lassitude which op- 
pressed them, and it was therefore so far serviceable. 

During this period Maria had lost two distant relations, each 
of whom, understanding that she was wealthy, had left he: 
handsome legacies, to the great satisfaction of her husband, 
but in no manner to the advantage of his wife; who never 
failed to find difficulty in effecting a journey to a watering- 
place, procuring an additional servant, or even a handsome 
dress; whilst she saw, as usual, large sums given for plants 
she now loathed to look upon, or in rearing bowers she rarely 
entered. Her greatest mortification, however, consisted in per- 
ceiving that her dear mother, that excellent friend, whose coun- 
sel she had so foolishly disregarded, was alternately treated 
as a dependant who might be slighted with impunity, or a 
domestic whose usefulness might be purchased. With her un- 
cle she had now little intercourse; he preserved his intentions 
in her favour, and received her children’s visits with pleasure ; 
hut he no longer presented their mother with money which 
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was applied to saving her husband’s purse, nor honoured his 
old friend by a countenance to his follies. rhe old coach some- 
times bore his pale neice to his house for & morning call: and 
as the very sight still operated painfully on both: the Comn- 
plaints of one, and the sympathy of the other, constituted the 
whole of their intercourse. 


(To be concluded in our next. 


LINES. 





Tue rose-bud sheds its transient smile 
In summer’s genial hour ; 

The blue-eyed violet charms awhile, 
Yet brief, tho’ sweet, its pow’r.— 





The soft carnation’s bloom alone 8 
Mid gentle suns beguiles ; 

And, e’er its blushing tints are known, 
The modest snow-drop smiles.— 


The nightingale’s entrancing lay, 
Deigns only to invite, 

When tepid zephyrs gently play, 
And soft, to love invite.— 


Yet when such charmers all are fled 

To warmer climes away, 

The robin, perch’d on snow-roof’d shed, 
Delights us with his lay. e 





a 


And thus the friends that happy hours 
In crowds around us bring ; 

Retire, when winter’s tempest lowers, 
To seek another spring. 


And thus when the afflicted mind, : 
The storms of Fortune rend; : 
Then Virtue only can we find, 
1 Our ever-constant friend. 
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THE SOLDIER AND SOLITARY MAN. 


Steep, meekest maid! thongh fate denied 
To clasp thee, living, to my breast, 
Still will I kneel thy grave beside, 
And, weeping, hail my sister’s rest! 


Avsta, once a Celebrated city of Italy, on the French fron- 
tier, is now, at least in its southern division, almost a desert; 
shewing, instead of populous streets and cultivated gardens, 
much waste land cumbered with ruins, and also what for- 
merly had been fine squares, turned into grass-grown pastures 
for different kinds of cattle. Still, however, some of the old 
fortifications remained; a remnant of that with which the an- 
cient Romans had bulwarked the place; and they yet bounded, 
though irregularly, this neglected quarter on the country side ; 
while the garden walls of the still-inhabited part of the town, 
shut out this deserted neighbour on the other. Solitary as the 
spot is, it yet contains some claim to the notice of travellers, 
from the very fragments of its former days of consequence. 
We see the remains of a castle; in which, if popular tradi- 
tion may be credited, the Count Rene de Chalons, urged by 
the madness of jealousy, incarcerated his wife, the Princess 
Marcia of Braganza, and suffered her to perish by starvation, 
This event happened in the fifteenth century; and has given the 
name of Bramafan, meaning the cry of famine, to the tower 
of death, About a hundred paces beyond it, stands another 
tower of a less delapidated appearance; bulwarked behind, in. 
deed, by the ancient Roman wall; and visibly repaired with 
blocks of marble, which had formerly been part of that noble 
rampart’s outward facing. This is known by the name of the 
Tower of dread; because it was long believed to be haunted 
by the restless ghosts of the murdered, or murderers, of cey- 
tain prisoners of the castle; and thence accursed, by their vi- 
sitations. 

ill, however, as its reputation went, this very tower was 
selected, some thirty or forty years ago, by order of the go- 
vernment of the district, to be roofed, and fitted up for the 
abode of a leper, It was also surrounded, at a due distance, 
with a high wall of stone-work, to exclude the inhabitants of 
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the town from his dangerous precincts; which yet did not shut 
him from the only enjoyments his melancholy affliction could 
afford; free air, wholesome exercise, and a view of verdant 
nature beyond his rampart. The hospital of Saint Maurice, in 
Asta, was charged with the duty of providing for his support; 
furnishing him with articles necessary for food, clothing, and 
habitation; and also with tools, and seeds, which might afford 
him the occupation of cultivating a little garden. 

Thus, for a long time, had this unfortunate person lived a 
lingering, lonesome life; seeing no human face, or rather hold- 
ing converse with none, excepting the priest, who came, at 
stated periods, to minister to him the consolations of religion; 
and, the obedientary, who brought his weekly allowance of 
provisions, every Saturday evening, from the hospital, But 
one day, a young military officer, lately stationed on duty at 
Adsta, during the war of the Alps in 1797, chanced to wander 
out into the ruinous suburbs; and perceiving, through the bars 








of an iron gate in a wall of the old castle, an extraordinary 


appearance in so desolate a scene, namely, an inviting garden, 
he sought to undraw the bolt, by putting his hand within; 
finding it yield, he obeyed his curiosity, and entered, He had 
not advanced many steps, ere, turning past a luxuriant tree 
of the Provence-rose, he saw a man, in a dark kind of gar- 
ment of the humblest fashion, with his arms folded, leaning 
his back against an ivy-mantled sun-dial, in a sort of stupor 
of thought; for, at the sound of feet approaching, he did not 
move, nor look round, but asked, in a mournful tone—“* Whi 
is there-—Can it be you, good Father, so soon again?”—~ 
The young soldier, ignorant of the questioner’s state, simply 
bexged pardon for the liberty he had taken; and, owning that, 
allured by the sight of the garden to open the door, he now 


‘ventured to ask permission to walk over it,—-he drew nea: 


the man. 

‘Stop, stop!’ cried the inhabitant of the tower, making a 
hasty action with his hand—“do you not know that you ap- 
proach a miserable leper?”—The officer started, but instantly 
recovering from his unpleasant surprise, said, “ It is not my 
habit to run from ball or bayonet, much less from a poor fel- 
ow in distress of any kind! but if my intrusion be irksome 
to you, I fall back without delay.—If otherwise, I should 
be glad to be indulged in seeing your garden, and in being 
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allowed to converse a little with yourself.”’—< Welcome! most 
welcome?” exclaimed the leper, “if you remain still in the 
same wish, after you behold with what you stay!”—while he 
spoke, he advanced slowly, and shrinkingly, towards him.— 
The young soldier stiffened with compassionate horror, as he 
looked upon a face, almost obliterated by the most frightful 
of human maladies. But the pause was brief that he permitted 
himself'—He would not allow the poor sufferer to perceive the 
extent of the shock he had felt; and, with a strong impulse, 
rallying his powers of speech, he answered in a tone of re- 
spectful pity—“ Well! I am not to be made to flee from a fellow 
creature, under a state of endurance greater than any our war- 
heroes can shew! I shall be glad to remain now, and revisit 
you again and again, if you will tell me of yourself; and so 
teach a young thoughtless brother, as I am, a lesson, to re- 
member the leper of Aosta with gratitude, as well as respect?”’ 

“ What words are these?” exclaimed the solitary man, in 
a voice of emotion,—“ Respect !—till mow, I have scarcely exe 
cited pity, in any human breast!”—“< Nay!” returned the of- 
ficer, “‘ can it be. possible, that many worthy persons from the 
town do not come to console, and amuse you?”—* None, none,” 
replied the leper, ‘ but those two, who are obliged to come. 
Oh, the mere sight of a fellow-creature’s face; the mere sound 
of a human voice, addressed to myself, are consolations,—are 
joys, to me!—and, I would fain keep a moment’s hold on yours, 
too generous stranger, but—’—‘‘ But!” almost gaily inter- 
rupted the self-regardless soldier, “ 1 am not to be dislodged !— 
I have taken possession of your fort!—So, pray take me over 
its garden; and we shall settle terms of free egress, as we 
pass along.” 

The solitary man, pulling forward a large flapping hat, 
which he wore, the better to conceal his face, drew a little 
aside.—“ Go on, then!” said he, his voice softened by grate- 
tul feeling: ‘* I will follow; and describe my dumb coimpa- 
nions, as you proceed.” The officer obeyed, and the leper con- 
tinued: “a few paces beyond that sweet-briar hedge, I cultivate 
some beds of my choicest flowers, which being, many of them, 
rare, may perhaps afford you some pleasure.—] procured seeds 
of the finest that grow wild among the Alps; and it is even 
an enjoyment to me, to culture them into double heads, and 
to heighten their colours, and fragrance, by my ceaseless care.— 
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Do you recognize any of these ”—The young soldier was now 
standing in a pretty extensive parterre, the gay flowers of 
which, contrasted strikingly with the melancholy situation of 
their cultivator! but he failed not to express his pleasure with 
his surprise at their novelty and beauty. His companion’s step 
evidently became more elastic at this; and ‘e hastened to point 
attention to a peculiar thicket of rose-bushes; adding, it was 
formed of a species, only to be found wild on the highest Alps, 
and there it grew without thorns; but, on transplanting, it 
shoots forth prickly points, exactly in proportion to its advances 
in cultivation. 
« A fit emblem for ingratitude!’ exclaimed the soldier; “ and 
I should be the first to vote for every reaper of good, unthanked 
for, being crowned with such a wreath!”—*“ Then,” returned 
the Solitary, mournfully, “I might long ago have put it on 
myself! For I have the sun, and the dews, to cheer me; and 
yet I sometimes—but, even this is ungrateful!”—and the leper, 
in his usual more'compesed, subdued tone, pressed him to 
gather some of the flowers; assuring him, he might do so with- 
out apprehension of consequences; since he, the lonely gar- 
dener, had pleasure sufficient in culturing their roots, watering 
their budding, and looking at their blowing; and therefore, 
never touched them. ‘“ And why do you not touch them?” en- 
quired the frank-hearted soldier.—‘‘ J should fear to pollute 
them,” was the answer; “‘ and then I should lose the gratifi-. 
cation of seeing them give pleasure in the hands of others,”— 
“ And for whom do you preserve them, if you have ne visitors 
here?—Do you send them into the town?” ‘‘ I preserve them 
for the persons who take their turns in bringing me food from 
the hospital: also for little children, that sometimes come 
here, in their gambols from the town, and linger about my gate, 
peeping into the garden—Whenever I see them approaching, 
I“set my gate open, and retire into the tower above, that I 
may not scare them away; and, from the window there, I watch 
them rushing in and rushing out, with handfuls of the flowers; 
(for they are afraid of remaining a single instant within my 
infected inclosure;) but they know where | am observing them, 
and they look up as they run by, erying, “ Thank you, leper! 
good bye!” and that is a pleasure to me.” “ The pleasure of 
a mind, (thought the officer,) that seems to have no blot from 
selfishness!—How few amongst us, if their souls were stripped 
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of their fair covering, would shew so unspotted a surface as 
that of this poor deformed leper?” But he did not utter his 
thoughts, only smilingly remarked on the beauties of his little 
gifts; and then, pointing to a fragment of the old rampart, 
which was cleared frum the other ruins, and evidently con- 
structed into a kind of walk above, to be ascended by several 
stones of different sizes ingeniously placed, he asked permission 
to mount them. The leper led the way, and the young soldier 
gazed about him with admiration, The prospect from the ram- 
part was rich and extensive; and the walk being shaded 
by the foliage of a vine trained over willow laths, those who 
stood there suffered no inconvenience from the hottest sun.— 
«“ What a glorious view!” exclaimed the soldier; what tran- 
quillity! what perfect solitude! even within the precincts of a 
city: one might here fancy one self in a vast green wilderness!” 
«The dreariest solitude, is not always that of the desert!” re- 
turned the leper, with a deep sigh; “I feel most alone, when 
looking from this wall upon the distant labourers in the field.” 
His companion ventured to ask, if he had always lived thus 
alone. “ Not all my afflicted life!” was the suffocated reply ; 
« But I never knew my parents.—They died of my own malady 
when I was a child. I have, indeed, never known kindred or 
friend, excepting one, only one! and”—he paused, and bent his 
head on his breast. “ And, that one?”—gently questioned his 
companion. ‘ Was my only sister—She is taken from her 
sorrows and mine!”—Again the poor man bowed down his face 
to his bosom, and ceased to speak. The young soldier, seeing 
him greatly moved, after a few minutes respectful silence, 
sought to divert his thoughts to some other subject, by enquir- 
ing the usual routine of his day. 

“ Why,” replied the leper, “the detail of my monotonous 
occupation, would weary a man like you, accustomed to the 
cheerful business, and recreations of the peopled, happy 
world!”—* You think better of the world than it deserves!” 
exclaimed his companion, trying to be more lively on the sub- 
ject, than he felt at the moment:—“ its recreations, as they 
are often misnamed, and its people, are often so equally trou- 
blesome, that in very fatigue of both, I run away, as I did 
this morning, to seek refuge in solitude.—Yet, I will confess, 
that utter loneliness, like yours, is an appalling image; and, 
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heartily do I admire the virtue that so submits to it?” This 
was uttered with renewed seriousness and sincerity. 

“It is God’s will,’ was the answer; then, after a short 
pause, he recommenced— Labour is the best help in soli- 
tude: for as long as a man is able to employ himself, he does 
not feel himself completely desolate —I am a proof of this.— 
During the fine weather, I find enough to do, in taking care 
of my vegetable ground, and flower-garden. When winter 
comes, I set all my tools for my little husbandry in order 
for the ensuing spring; I keep my clothes in repair; I dress 
my own weals, out of the provisions sent me from the hos- 
pital—Reading a few books I have, over and over again; and 
prayer, blessed prayer! fill up the intervals, so that the year 
flows away; and it seems to have gone swiftly.” 

“Is that possible?” unreflectingly ejaculated the soldier; 
“ ] should have thought, even the most contented would find 
time in such a routine, rather of the longest; an age, instead 
of a year, to look back on!” “ No, no,” replied the leper; 
‘“‘ pain, and sorrow, make the hours linger, in passing, I con- 
fess; but the weeks, and years, fly, and are gone, I know not 
how, by the very monotony of my days! Yet there is one 
enjoyment for the lonely man, I have not told you of, which 
busy men can hardly know! the simple pleasure, in mere ex- 
isting, and breathing in this wholesome world!—In the sum- 
mer, I pass whole evenings, and sometimes nights too, under 
the vine of this rampart, enjoying the air, and the prospect. 
1 look at the trees, and rocky hills, as on so many familiar 
friends; fancying, sometimes, that they feel my presence and 
understand my thoughts—Often, when I gaze afar, on you 
mountains in the distance, I cannot jhelp thinking that there, 
in some region beyond, may exist some country for me! where 
I shall move freely; and live with, and be loved by, beings 
like myself. Ah! not like myself, in outward form; but with 
the same hearts!—With pity for me—with affection for me.” 
“ There is such a country for us all!” interrupted the young 
soldier; adding, half sportively, “if we do but take pains to 
reach it! and 1 am afraid for myself, you have a much bet- 
ter chance than I;—having so thoroughly overcome all spirit 
of murmuring within you.” “ Woe is me!” returned the leper, 
‘“‘T cannot say that, truly.—I have many, many struggles.— 
I fancy such happiness!—And then, how much more do | fee! 
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my own misery!—I think of whole cities filled with joyous 
human beings; and, I am in silence, and solitude!—I see the 
smoke from the chimneys, the lights from the windows, of 
inhabited houses, far from me;—I hear the sounds of social 
mirth, and the calling of children; and often do I find myself 
stretching out my arms towards such sounds, as if demanding 
my share in the common happiness.—Then am I overwhelmed 
with the bitter sense of my own destiny.—I know that I can 
never be anything, to any one; but adread, and an avoidance! 
that I must live, and die, alone!”’ 

« But,” returned his companion, in a consolatory voice; 
“ your situation has once been alleviated by the tenderness of 
a sister—Is it not some solace, to think of her?—Remember- 
ing happy days, is, in some degree, to renew them.” “ It is, 
it is!” replied the solitary man, “ I thank you, for reminding 
me of it! But how ungrateful is the repining heart!—Sit down 
on that stone seat; I will place myself, hid, amongst the vines 


meanwhile, and let us talk of my sister!” 
J. Pe 


( To be concluded in our next.) 





MACDONALD’S COTTAGE, 


(Concluded from page 36.) 

Marta saw it well; the nextturn brought them in front of 
it, and she almost fancied she could distinguish the craig she 
had fallen from when Macdonald first surprised her. She drew 
her veil close over her face, and turned to look at the once dear 
cottage. Ah! where was it? not a vestige remained of habita- 
tion, and the rich soft green, was now one undivided corn- 
field! 

Maria dared not remark on the change; but she had scarcely 
voice to reply to her companion’s comments on the beauty of the 
scene; and in anguish and anxiety she followed Miss Dunbar 
up the footpath that wound along the now desolate glen. 
“‘ Where was Miss Jeanie?’ Maria’s heart turned cold. Could 
that kind, simple soul have been turned from her little cottage, 
because she was a Macdonald? Surely, surely, her father could 
not have been so unjust! And again she turned to look, with 
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a feeling of agonizing regret, on the spot on which that sweet 
low cottage had once stood. All was gone! of the garden, there 
was not even atrace; and all that remained was a heap of stones 
by the burn side, and two rose-bushes half choaked by a bunch 
of honeysuckle, that in matted disorder clung round one of 
the saugh trees, that bordered the burn, in natural wildness, 
a long way up. 

Miss Dunbar knew not that Glenquair had ever been inha- 
bited; she was a young girl not long come from school. 
«“ Jam sure,” said she laughing, “I need not ask you, Mrs. 
Walter, to go a gathering nuts; but if you will just rest your- 
self on this lovely bank for a little time, I will bring you 
some of the finest you ever saw.” : 

Maria readily complied; she saw a man coming along the 
glen, and wished much in Miss Dunbar’s absence to ask him 
how it came to be so deserted. 

Her companion flew gaily off, and she soon saw her at some 
distance busy amongst the nut-trees. 

The man seemed to saunter along, as if he was considering 
the growth of the corn: ‘ Good morning,” said Maria affably, 
as she perceived him to linger as in doubt whether he would 
approach where she was sitting: “good morning; this is a fine 
tield.” 

The man pulled off his bonnet, and with a rustic bow, an- 
swered, “ Gude mornin to yersel, mem; troth is it, it’s a bonnie 
field; an’ I'll hae a blithe shearin’ o’t.” 

“I hope you will,” said Maria; and fearful of Miss Dunbar’s 
return, she hastily added, “‘ was there not once a cottage 
stood somewhere here?” 

“Troth did there,” replied the man; “ doon whar yon stones 
are by the burn side: bit its five years sin Miss Jeanie Macdo- 
nald deed, an’ naebody live’t int after her; sae it gaed a’ te 
wrack an’ ruin; an’ the minister that has the setting o’t for 
young Glenquair, bet me tak it don a’thegither, an’ pleugh up 
the lan’; an’ a bonnie crap it gies, though this is the third 
year.” ‘ 

‘¢ And Miss Jeanie is dead!” said Maria drawing her veil still 
closer, to hide her filling eyes: “and Miss Jeanie is dead !” 
It was more in absence than observation that she spoke; but 
the man took it up as a question. ‘ Deed is she, mem; she 
dee’d Martinmas five years ago; she never held up her heed 
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after Glenquair gaed awa; may be ye kent him, mem? he was 
a bonnie Jad as ane need leuk on; an’ a gude an’ a kin’ ane 
forby. Miss Jeanie, puir boddie, saw naething like him in the 
warl; an’ though he left her the cottage an’ the lan’ till her- 
sel, an’ a heap o’ gowd beside; she dwin’t awa; an’ wadna 
tak ony comfort. Heich! it was a sair thing the dae o’ ber 
burian! just as the coffin was liften, ther cam a letter frae the 
Indies, frae ‘young Glenquair, till the minister; wi’ a twinty pun 
note to Miss Jeanie; an’ a promise o’ that ilka year; until he 
got mair himself, when he wud sen mair to her. The minister 
took it in his pouch, an’ read it till a’ the fouk just as they 
pat Miss Jeanie doon in the grave. He spak a hantel anent 
it; an’ said the kin’ness o’ her ain Allan, sud be the last 
thing that wus heard aboot Miss Jeanie, though she cudna kent 
as lang as she was aboon the earth. Troth, mem, what he said 
wus better nor ony sermon; a’body wus greetin; even the be- 
theral himsel cud hardly see to fling the first spadfu’ o’ yird 
upo’ gude auld Miss Jeanie; but she’s awa frae a’ care; an’ ber 
blessin, an’ a’ body’s blessin, has thriven wi’ young Glenquair, 
fur the minister says he’s a gran’ an’ a rich man noo in the 
Indies; an he’ll may be came hame yet, frae ayont the seas, 
an’ raise up the auld name o’Macdonald ance mair. Its me that 
sud wuss him weel; for mony a bit o’ his breed gat I whan 
he hadna muckel till himsel: Wusna I the last ane except the 
minister that he shook hans wi’ whan he gaed awa? I car- 
ry’t his pockmanky mysel frae the cottage to the post toon, an’ 
didna come hame till I saw the last o’ his weal-faured face 
clean awa. A wat I had a gude load back to Miss Jeanie giff 
she cud hae cared for ony thing bit himsel.” 

Maria could not speak; Sandy Brown’s simple narrative had 
affected her almost to agony; she sate on the bank supporting 
her head with her hand, vainly striving to restrain the tears 
that gushed in burning floods down her cheeks: she forgot her 
loquacious informant, and when she had calmed herself suf- 
ficiently to look up, she saw him at some little distance re- 
tracing his way back. 

Maria was not sorry to be spared his observation; and rising 
from her seat, she took a wistful glance all around the glen, 
mentally hoping, that it might be the last time her eyes should 
ever gaze again upon the ruined and desolate scene of Mac- 
donald’s Cottage. 





C. B. M. 
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SCENES IN THE EAST. 








(Continued from page 258, Vol. XXIV.) 
THE SARDAR OF ERIVAN. 

Can an old traveller refrain from uttering “a word in sea- 
son,” ata moment, when the name of the above veteran of the 
East, is the theme of converse in our own little isle of renown, 
whether folk meet at the Stock-exchange, in the court circle, 
or the literary soiree, in the fine lady’s drawing-room, or a 
box at the opera, or even in the whirl of a waltz. Some re- 
present him as an ambitious, but superannuated marauder; 
others, a legitimate, old warrior of the Nadir Shah tactics; and 
the rest, of more romantic wits, give him every variety of shape 
and character, which confused impressions of Persian Satraps, 
Tartar Chéms, Turkish Effendis, &c. &c. can “ deck a man 
withal!’—Therefore, having had occular demonstration of who 
and what, he is; and where his seat of government lies; and 
having, long ago, trod his present field of prowess; I cannot 
deny myself that homage to truth, of making a digression from 
my usual recollections of Scenes in the East, to bring my 
readers to the real “tent door’ of the redoubted patriarch of 
Krivan. 

When I saw this venerable chief, of “ other years!” and yet 
the celebrated of the present day! he appeared, then, nearly se- 
venty. He was seated, in the squatting style of the East, ona 
superb carpet, at the upper end of the chamber into which I 
was introduced, and near a window, perfectly open to a wide 
and magnificent prospect of plain, mountain, and sky. On my 
entrance, he made the usual Asiatic salutation, and pronouncing 
the words hooke omedi, (welcome,) made a sign for me to sit.— 
I obeyed; and then a silence ensued, in which we mutually 
gazed on each other, as if each were studying the lineaments 
of the other, before either would trust their lips to further ut- 
terance. His countenance was very marked.—A bold, acute, 
majestic outline, with a complexion more like the weather-hue 
of an Arab warrior, than the sallowness of Persian haram-in- 
dulgence. His eyes were bright, quick, and piercing; and his 
mouth had a most peculiar expression of energetic firmness; 
the full, short, and ungrisled beard, that was its appendage, 
rather adding to its expression of manly vigour, than bearing 
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any testimony to the advance of failing age. Indeed, time 
seemed to have sheathed his scythe, when passing over the fa- 
culties of mind or body of this extraordinary chief. His go- 
yernment lies on the frontiers, betwixt Turkey, Russia, and 
Persia; and during the different wars between the two latter 
countries previous to the peace of 1813, he has repeatedly 
shewn his powers as an accomplished general; and it is well 
understood in these regions, that he was the most efficient stay 
in these conflicts, against the territories of the Shah of Persia, 
being compressed by his great northern rival, to far within 
the line of the Araxas; a river, not less sacred to the pages 
of Persian romance, than to the freedom of their dominions! 
While meditating on the character of the man that was be- 
fore me; (for the severity of his justice on criminals, was not 
less noted than his resolution against the enemies of his coun- 
try; and his suspicion of strangers was great as his hospi- 
tality, when he found them to be friends!) and as my eyes 
conned his powerful features, [ sometimes turned my head from 
the penetrating fixture of his, with a thought of what a cul- 
prit must feel under that searching scrutiny.—And then I be- 
held from the wide open window near which he sat, the dread- 
ful precipice, which is one means of punishment in Erivan, 
and whence robbers, or murderers, are cast headlong, imme- 
diately on condemnation by the Sardar, In the midst of my 
contemplations, the Armeniav entered who was to be my inter- 
preter, and then, with a dignified smile, the chief broke the rather 
awkward silence. He talked of England, France, Russia, and the 
strong holds of the Caucasus; but all was in the language of a 
soldier. Might to retain right, was his creed; and he smiled at 
any other bond, declaring that he believed nothing but the 
strong arm, (whether it belonged to a prince, or his ally, it was 
no matter,) was ever in fact the bond of state policies! Hence, 








he said, “his eye was ever on the look-out, from the top of 


yon mountain, to see what was doing west of him, and north 
of him, that he might catch the chappow (the invaders,) on 
the demarcating line!’—He meant the line, which was drawn 
round the north-western point of the empire of Persia at the 
peace of 1813, made, under the British sanction, between that 
power, and Russia. The province or Erivan, as I said before, 
lies a bulwark frontier, between Persia and the Turkish do- 
minions on one side, and Russian Georgia on the other. In 
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former times it constituted a part of the ancient kingdom of 


Armenia; but during the wide conquests of Nadir Shah, it was 
added to Persia; and, ever since, has been placed under the 
military government of a Sardar, which title means General ;* 
it being altogether considered a frontier fortress. The Sardar 
resides in the capital city; which bears the same name with 
the province, and is situated in an angle of a vast rocky plain, 
at the foot of a precipitous chain of hills, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of stupendous Ararat. It bears a tradition of having 
been one of the spots chosen for a residence, by some of the 
family from the ark; and others, in pointing out its most an- 
cient vestiges of former grandeur, date its foundation to the 
Armenian king Erivandus; who, about half a century before 
the Christian era, gave his name both to the city and province. 


THE CITY OF ERIVAN 

Is of large extent, mingling its numerous modern creations, 
with the remains of its different epochs of past greatness. 
Part covers the vast fissured hill, which was the particular 
site of the old town. The fortress there, (so well described 
by Chardin,) spreads over an immense stretch of ground; 
it exhibits fortifications of almost every time and fashion, 
according to the Asiatic mode; and now has the European 
style added to it; but, having hills on every side at scarcely 
six hundred yards distance commanding its position, according 
to modern engineering, it could make no stand against an ene- 
my holding any of them. Of old days, it was otherwise ; the 
station was strong, and formidable. The front, to the north- 
west, is on the summit of a perpendicular rock, nearly a hun- 
dred feet deep: at the bottom of which flows the river Zengay, 
forming a natural moat, joining local magnificence with an im- 
pression of military protection. Indeed nothing can exceed the 
grandeur of these bulwarks of nature, which so frequently pre- 
sent themselves round fortified places in these mountain coun- 
tries; their vastness, simplicity, and impregnable appearance, 
being far beyond the powers of man to imitate; and, often, 
beyond the utmost of his bravery to assail. The walis of the 





* Some of our newspapers have lately explained the title Khan, as mean- 
ing General; but it is not so, itis given by the king of Persia as a mere mark 
of nobility, as we say Lord such a-one,—Neither dues Mirza mean Mr. or 
Monsieur. It signifies, when before the person’s name, secretary; and whens 
after, it is prince. 
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citadel, which stand on this huge battlement of rock, embrace 
a line of between two and three thousand yards; and at dif- 
ferent distances are strengthened by lofty towers.—At one 
point, a fine stone bridge, well flanked, crosses the river, and 
leads into the town. Could its narrow, circuiteus, and fre- 
quently ruin-chequered streets, tell their various stories, what 
legions of war, plundering inroads, massacres, and appalling 
miseries, should we hear! So often has the place changed 
its masters! and in all sanguinary contests, even in the most 
civilized countries, we know the sword seldom stops when op- 
position is no more.—The poor, defenceless inhabiters—but 
I need say no more. The Sardar resides in the fortress; but 
he maintains no personal guard, and he is approached without 
any further state than the usual servants attendant on a Persian 
nobleman; for since he took the charge of that long “ debatable 
land,” he holds all the neighbouring marauders in such check, 
that the dwelling of the poor and of the rich are in a like se- 
curity——The momentous position of his post gives him, also, 
singular claims for privilege on his chief, the Shah of Persia. 
His interest, as well as his positive duty, binds him to maintain 
the frontier inviolate; for his government differs from most 
others of the empire, in-as-much as he pays no revenue to the 


royal treasury.—Holding his station, in fact, by a kind of 


military tenure; not only being entrusted with the defence of 
the whole frontier around Erivan, to be maintained at his sole 
expence, but also is obliged in times of war or insurrection, 
elsewhere disturbing the empire, to furnish the Shah with a 
certain number of well-provided troops. In short, he might 
rather be styled the Prince of Erivan, than its mere delegated 
governor. His wives, indeed, assume the rank of royal indJe- 
pendance, travelling in scarlet mantles; a sort of raiment not 
permitted in Persia to any women but those of the Shah and his 
sons. The province he commands, is abc ut two hundred miles 
in length, from the river Aspatchia southward, to the mountains 
of Aligus northward; and upwards of a hundred broad from 
the middle line of Ararat, to the rocky passes of Karabogh, 
The revenue of the province, and which he has entirely at his 
command, amounts to nearly two hundred thousand tamouns 
yearly.—A tamoun is the current gold coin of Persia, of very 
pure metal, and something more in value than our half sovercicn. 
When in discourse with this princely servant of the Shah, and, 
VoL. XXV.—=S. 1, I 
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he pointed out to me from bis window in the citadel, the various 
bearings of the Turkish and Russian frontier lines, he expatiated 
with a warmth, that might have struck fire from the coldest 
native veins, on the probability of those limits being hereaf. 
ter attempted to be pushed even to his gates—nay, beyond 
them. 

‘‘ But,” continued he, ‘I shall never see it, my head must 
be laid low first; and, even then, there are many others round 
the Persian throne, who remember that Nadir Shah gave laws 
to both Turk and Russ, on the great plain within sight of 
these mountains!” While speaking, he looked up towards them 
with the spirit of a Nestor, ready to arm cap-a-pee at the first 
summons. I repeated the question of a former distinguished 
traveller, and asked him his opinion of the corps of Persian 
troops organized according to European tactics. He half rose 
from his seat at this question, as if in respect of the subject, 
and suddenly exclaimed, “ Hah! hah! they are good metal, and 
we have men, to wield them well!” I then mentioned several 
great names to him, as rival potentates, likely to make Persia 
a field of their ambition; but, he said, he did not anticipate the 
service of the new troops would be called out to quell great 
ambitions; rather to put down vexatious encroachments, or tur- 
hulent inroads, from the little dependencies of those potentates; 
“For,” added he, “it is the jackal that prowls round our 
dwellings, and carries off our sheep; not the lion, to whom 
we have yielded our deserts!”’ 

But I had not quitted his hospitality, before I saw another 
illustrious native of the mountains, whom I found not quite so 
philosophically reconciled to admitting the too close vicinity 
of any other regal animal, than the natural heirs of the neigh 
bour torests.—I mean, 

ALEXANDER MIRZA, THE PRINCE OF GEORGIA; 
another of the personages whose name has recently held a dis- 
tinguished place in our British-Persaic reports—He was a 
younger son of Heraclius, the last Tzor of Georgia; and not- 
withstanding his country’s covenanted cession to Russian pro- 
tection, against the aggressions of the two beleaguring Maho- 
metan powers, on its insulated Christian borders; which his 
brave father could rather lament over, than defend! he, the 
young prince, spurned at all such compromise; and being of 
as resolute, as independant spirit, has ever resisted any terins 
vt amity with the several Russian generals, or governors, ap 
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pointed to Georgia. In the first instance, he withdrew into 
certain inaccessible regions in the province of Daghistan; a 
district of the Caucasus to the east of Georgia, and stretching 
to the Caspian sea. The name, Daghistan, signifies mountain- 


land; and it contains some of the most tremendous peaks of 


that Caucasian range, which bulwark the whole sea under dif- 
ferent local appellations. There, the prince told me, the an- 
cient wall of Gog and Magog (so old in tradition, as to be 
deemed by some, antediluvian;) is very traceable near the mar- 
zin of the Caspian, and its foundations may be traced thence, 
running in @ westerly direction over even the highest moun- 
tains. I cannot but pause here to observe, that whenever the 
surviving family of the late most exemplary Christian bishop, 
and learned man, the late Bishop of Calcutta, may be induced 
to publish his researches into the history of the ancient Scy- 
thians, we shall doubtless have satisfactory conjectures, and 
good grounds for some established notion, concerning the real 
origin of this time immemorial wall. Daghistan is now the 
property of Russia: yet the extremest mountain part, being 
inhabited by a very wild and untameable race; whole tribes of 
banditti, who would own subjection to no laws. Amongst these 
insubordinate men, the son of Heraclius sought, not merely re- 
fuge, but revenge; and leaguing with Sheik Ali Khan, their 
turbulent chief, brought them down in hordes, to augment the 
horrors of the Caucasian war in 1812. When it was termi- 
nated, he would take no share in the peace; peremptorily re- 
jected all offered honours from Russia, and full of unquenchi- 
able hatred of its name, wandered from mountain to mountain, 
trying to re-kindle the flames of insurrection against the Scy- 
thian power! for so, it was his custom to call it. The fierce- 
ness of his character, more of the haughty savage, than the 
dignified conscious wanderer born to a throne, was seen in his 
countenance at a glance; yet “ it was impossible to look on 
this intrepid prince, however wild and obdurate his spirit had 
manifested itself to be, without the deepest interest; without 
that sort of pity, and even admiration, with which one might 
view the royal lion, hunted from his hereditary waste, yet stil! 
returning to hover near, and roar, in proud loneliness, cease- 
less threats to the human strangers who had disturbed his de- 
sert reign!” 

Thus my predecessor traveller, Sir Ker Porter, expressed him- 
self, when he met this prince at the court of Abbas Mirza, the 
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heir-apparent of Persia, in the year 1820; and thus, I repeat 
his words, on my view of the same indomitable character, not 
many annual suns afterwards. But whether the recent affair 
on the Caucasian frontier, have originated from the fountains of 
rival ambition on the side of the Shah or the Emperor; or in 
a scheme for a diversion in behalf of the Turk, by an intrigeur 
from Stawbeul! or, as the veteran Sardar prognosticated, has 
heen only some bold attempt at individual agyrandisement, by 
the encroaching of subordinate chiefs, seexing to catch spoil 
or fame, under the reputed sanction of the higher powers, only 
time can make manifest; but meanwhile, whatever’ were the 
primary mover of all the consequent struggles between the really 
‘‘bannered hosts,’ nothing can be more natural than to find 
such men as Alexander Mirza foremost in the melee! Thy more 
peaceful scenes, fair land, shall next engage our recollections t 


Bb. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CROCUS. 
Dainty young thing 
Of life!—thou vent’rous flower, 
Who growest through the hard, cold bower 
Of wintry spring :— 
Thou various-hued, 
Soft, voiceless bell, whose spire 
Rocks in the grassy leaves like wire 
In solitude: 
Like Patience, thou: 
Art quiet in thy earth, 
Instructing Hope that Virtue’s birtle 
Is Feeling’s vow. 
Thy fancied bride! 
The delicate Snowdrop, keeps 
Her home with thee; she wakes and sleeps 
Near thy true side. 


Will man but hear! 
A simple flower can tell 


What beauties in his mind should dwell 
Through passion’s sphere. 
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SCENES ON THE SPOT; 


OR, 
PARIS IN 1824. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CRAYON, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 12.) 

My reader may naturally ask, how it is that, in the multifarious 
objects already noticed, I should as yet have said nothing of 
the churches. These, I have not forgotten; but so much has 
been already said upon that subject, that my observations shall 
be brief. Their architectare may be divided into four different 
classes; Gothic, Grecian, the mixed Gothic and Grecian, and 
a style which seems to have been intended for the Roman, 
but which is spoiled by the architects having abandoned the 
rules of the art, to indulge their own whimsical and corrupt 
taste. 

One of the finest specimens of pure Gothic architecture now 
remaining, is the cathedral of Notre Dame, distinguished alike 
for the perfection of its architecture, its immense size, and its 
superb monuments, pictures, and sculptures. Some modern 
alterations have, however, been made in the interior of the 
building, which, though beautiful in themselves, do not har- 
monize with the ponderous magnificence of its exterior; this is 
particularly the case with a sacristy, and the chapel of the 
Virgin. ‘he decorations of the high altar, and the interior of 
the choir, are still more at variance with it, They were re- 
paired and ornamented for the coronation of Buonaparte, in a 
style which agrees so ill with the rest of the building, that it 
has the effect of jarring the feelings of the spectator, by recalling 
him from the chivalrous recollections of ages long since passed. 
These decorations are rich and splendid, but rather gaudy than 
elegant. This venerable pile shared, during the Revolution, the 
common fate of all the churches; the tombs were violated, se- 
veral of them destroyed, and others carried away. Many of 
the statues and paintings shared the same fate. These ravages 
have since been in a great measure repaired, and the church 
at present exhibits al] its former magnificence. 

On each side of the high altar is placed a statue of Louis 
the XIII. and his successor; each monarch is in the act of 
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offering his crown to heaven. These statues are masterpieces 
of sculpture, as is alsoa groupe in white marble, representing 
the descent from the cross. The figure of the Virgin is the 
very perfection of delicate feminine loveliness; she is seated, 
her arms extended, and her eyes raised towards heaven, her 
knees support the head, and a part of the body of our Redeemer. 
An angel, who is kneeling by the body, holds in one hand our 
Lord’s crown of thorns, and with the other clasps that of the 
Saviour. 

The monument of Cardinal du Bellois, Archbishop of Paris, 
who died in 1806, at the age of 100, is also very highly es- 
teemed by the generality of connoisseurs. The prelate is seated 
on a sarcophagus; his arm extended in the act of giving alms 
to an old woman, who leans upon a girl. The prelate’s left 
hand is placed upon the gospel, which is opened at the words 
‘‘ Be charitable to each other.” Near the archbishop is St. 
Denis, seated on a cloud, pointing with his right hand to the 
prelate, and holding in his left a scroll, on which are inscribed 





the names of the Cardinal’s predecessors. The execution of 


the figures is faultless, but the grouping is in bad taste. The 
quiet attitude of the prelate betrays his unconsciousness of the 
vicinity of his celestial visitor, who appears to be brought in 
only for the purpose of telling the spectators, what they already 
know, that the saint was once archbishop of Paris. 

The monument of the Compte de Harcourt seizes at once 
upon the eye and the imagination; it is a tomb that an angel 
is in the act of opening, while the deceased, half rising, 
stretches his arms towards his wife, who seems about to throw 
herself into them; but for the interposition of a shrouded ske- 
leton at the head of the tomb, in whom we visibly recognize 
the king of terrors hastening to seize upon his victim. 

Among the paintings which adorn this church are eight es- 
teemed masterpieces. They are by the most eminent painters 
of the French school; two only of them struck me as possessing 
remarkable merit; they were the adoration of the Wise men, 
and the flight into Egypt. 

The church of St. Roch is of that style that I have desig- 
nated as approaching to the Roman, but spviled by the barbarous 
taste of the architects of the seventeenth century; it is prin- 
cipally remarkable for its immense size, and for the beauty 
of its paintings and sculpture. The pulpit is also much ad- 
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mired, though it has, in my eyes, at least, one great fault; it is 
an odd melange of Christianity and paganism. The four evan- 
gelists, larger than life, and with their distinguishing attributes, 
form its base; above them is a genius who supports with his 
outstretched arms the body of the pulpit; the pannels are hand- 
somely decorated with bas-reliefs, the sounding-board is at once 
rich and elegant, representing a white drapery with a gold em- 
broidered border thrown back by an archangel. 

«It is a remarkable circumstance,” said Bonhommie to me, 
“that this living has been occupied successively by father, son, 
and grandson.” ““ The deuce it has!” cried I“ and pray bow 
did they manage to reconcile matrimony with their vows?’’ 
“ Why the story is one of those romances which we sometimes, 
though rarely, meet with in life. The first incumbent took or- 
ders after the death of his wife. He had a son wio married 
at an early age. The father of his wife resided in one of the 
French West India settlements, where he meant to end his 
days. In a few years after his marriage, his daughter went to 
pay him a last visit, taking with her her infant son. Particular 
circumstances hindered her husband from accompanying her. 
The ship in which she went was cast away on the voyage, 
and every soul on board perished. Such was the report which 
reached Europe ; it threw the unfortunate husband into the deep- 
est grief; he sought consolation in religion, and finally entered 
into holy orders, and, in a short time, succeeded his father as 
curé of St. Roch. Very shortly after he had done so, his wife 
returned to France: she had escaped the shipwreck, but was 
detained in captivity by the savages, into whose hands she had 
fallen; at length she contrived to escape with her son, and re- 
gained her native country. On learning the step that her hus- 
hand had taken, she resolved to be no obstacle to his fulfilling 
the duties which grief for her supposed fate had induced him 
to take upon himself. She renounced her conjugal rights, and 
finished her days in retirement. Her son, educated under the 
eye of his father, made the clerical profession his choice, and 
when death removed his parent, was appointed to the living. 


Just as Bonhommie had finished the particulars, the subject of 


our discourse appeared. He is an old man with a placid and 
benevolent countenance, and an eye indicative of strong sense. 
This worthy rector is a real blessing to his extensive parish ; 
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he expends not only the income of his living, but that of his 
paternal property, in charitable purposes. I found him liberal, 
well-informed, and one of the most companionable men I have 
met with. 

Of St. Genevieve, the Pantheon of Paris, I must speak a little 
more in detail. Louis the XV. a monarch of whom it may be 
truly said, that he was religious in theory, and licentions in 
practice, determined upon erecting a magnificent church near 
the ruins of one dedicated to St. Genevieve; it is built in the 
form of a Greek cross, and is altogether in the purest style 
of Grecian architecture. Its length is 340 feet, and it is 250 
teet wide in the middle; from which rises a beautiful dome 
62 feet 8 inches in diameter. When the building was first 
constructed, the dome was sustained by four pillars, so light, 
that they were hardly seen among the columns that sustain 
the four naves; but before it was finished they were found too 
weak to support the weight of the dome, and were replaced 
with solid masses ornamented with pilasters. This necessary 
addition to the solidity, has detracted much from the exquisite 
grace and lightness which characterise this noble structure. 
The dome, surrounded by Corinthian columns, has the appear- 
ance of a circular temple, over which rises a cupola surmounted 
by a lantern, and terminated by a ball and cross of bronze, 
gilt. The entire height of the dome is about 280 feet. The 
marble pavement is remarkable for its beauty; the sculpture 
which adorns the ‘interior of the edifice, is as delicate as though 
it had been traced by fairy hands; and the portico, composed 
of fluted Corinthian columns, is worthy of the magnificent 
structure to which it belongs. 

Beneath the church are a subterranean chapel and vaults, 
where, during many years, the remains of the French Mar- 
shals, the ministers, and other dignitaries of the state, have been 
deposited. 

There are three Protestant churches, beside the Ambassador’s 
chapel, where divine service is always performed on a Sunday 
morning. The Rey. Lewis Wray, an excellent preacher, and said 
to be a very exemplary man, has opened, at his own expence, a 
chapel on the spot where the Jardin Marbeeuf formerly stood. 
The spirit of intolerance, to which France in former ages owed 
so many of her misfortunes, is now, at least in Paris, com- 
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pletely done away ; Catholics and Protestants live together in a 
state of the most brotherly unity; the latter are in every respect 
upon a footing with the former. They shewed themselves at 
first rather adverse to the reigning family, from a dread of los- 
ing under Louis the XVIII. some of the privileges which Buo- 
naparte had granted them; but finding there was no fear of 
that, they have shewed themselves well affected under Louis, 
and have been among the foremost in testimonials of loyalty 
and affection to the present sovereign. 

Let us leave the churches, the Catholic ones I mean, to 
say something of the congregations who fill them. It has 
been said, and I am afraid too truly, that there is but lit- 
tle religion in France; but the people are certainly more 
io be pitied than blamed on that account: the greatest part 
of the present generation have been brought up without any 
religious instruction; the lower classes are not, however, ge- 
nerally speaking, tinctured with infidelity; they have no po- 
sitive hatred to religion, but they are perfectly indifferent about 
it. Better things are to be hoped for from the next generation, 
for education is making rapid progress, and much is done in 
the way of religious instruction. 


(To be continued.) 





THE PRESENT DAUPHINESS OF FRANCE. 


Tue gravity of this princess, though increased no doubt by 
her early misfortunes, is not to be traced to them; she was 
trom her childhood of a serious and contemplative turn. Her 
greatest pleasure was reading; she rarely mixed in the sports 
and pastimes of her age, and never appeared to have any taste 
for them. This disposition occasioned one of the persons in 
the suite of the Queen, whom her majesty permitted to talk 
freely to her, to say, that Madame Royale, in spite of the 
brilliant destiny to which Heaven had called her, had never 
known the sweetest of all pleasures, those of childhood. ‘ You 
are right,” said the Queen, “ my daughter is not a child, nor 
has she ever been one.” X. Y. 
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THE BALL. 


SHrom Death's Doings. 








« Even if I were not prevented by this unlooked for engage- 
ment from accompanying you to the ball to night, my love,” 
said the Honourable Alfred Seymour to his beautiful young 
wife, “ you must, nevertheless, have declined it, for the child 
is evidently unwell; look how the pulses throb in this little 
throat, Sophia!”—‘“ So they always do, I believe. I really wish 
you were less of a croaker and caudle-maker, my dear; how- 
ever, to make you easy, [ will send for Doctor Davis imme- 
diately: as to the ball, as I am expected, and have gone to the 
trouble and expense of a new dress, and have not been out for 
such a long, long time, really I think I ought to go.” “ You 
would not leave my boy, Lady Sophia, if” “Not if there is 
the least danger, certainly; nor if the doctor pronounce it ill; 
but I do not believe it is so; I see nothing particular about the 
child, for my part.’ As the young mother said this she cast 
her eyes on the child, and saw in its little heavy eyes something 
which she felt sssured was particular—she saw moreover, more 
strikingly than ever, the likeness it bore to a justly beloved 
husband, and in a tone of self-correction, added, ‘* Poor little 
fellow, Ido think you are not quite the thing, and should it be so, 
mamma will not leave you, for the world.” The countenance of 
the father brightened, and he departed, assured that the claims 
of nature would soon fully triumph over any little lingering 
love of dissipation struggling for accustomed indulgence; and 
as he bade her good-bye, he did not wonder that a star so bril- 
liant desired to exhibit its rays in the hemisphere alluded to, 
which was one in the highest circle of fashion, Nevertheless, 
as he could not be present himself, he thought it, on the whole, 
better that she should be absent. A young nobleman, who had 
been his rival and wore the willow some time after their mar- 
riage, had lately paid marked attention to a young beauty every 
way likely to console him; and Mr. Seymour thought it would 
be a great pity if his lady, whom he had not seen for some 
months, should, by appearing before him in the full blaze of 
beauty, (unaccompanied by that person whose appearance would 
instantly recal the sense of her engagement) indispose his 


heart far that happy connexion to which he had shown this pre- 
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dilection. Unfortunately, the fond husband gave indication of 
his admiration alike in his looks and words; and as the fair 
young mother turned from him to her mirror, she felt, fora 
moment, displeased that her liege lord should be less solicitous 
than herself to bewitch the world with her beauty; and while in 
this humour she called her maid to show her the turban and 
dress, in which she intended to appear. “ Lauk, my lady! 
why sure you intends it yet? did ever any body hear of such 
a thing as going to stay at nomejwhen you are all prepared. 
Why, you’ve been out of sight ever so long, because you was 
not fit to be seen, as one may say; but now that you are more 
beautifuller than ever, by the same rule you should go ten times 
as much-——do pray, my lady, begin directly—ah! I knows what 
I know. Miss Somerville may look twice ere she catches my 
lord, if so be he sees you in this here plume; cold broth is soon 
warm, they say!” Could it be that this vulgar nonsense—the 
senseless tirade of flattery and thoughtless stimulation to error 
could effect the mind of the high-born and highly educated Lad y 
Sophia? Alas! yes—a slight spark will ignite dormant vanity, 
and the love of momentary triumph surpass the more generous 
wish of giving happiness to others, in a sphere distinct from our 
own. The new dress was tried on; its effects extolled by the 
maid, and admitted by the lady, who remembered to haye read 
or heard of some beauty whose charms were always most strik- 
ing when she first appeared after a temporary confinement. 
The carriage was announced, and she was actually descending 
when the low wail of the baby broke on her ear, and she recol- 
lected that, in the confusion of her mind, during the time de- 
voted to dress and anticipated triumph, she had forgotten to 
send for the medical friend of the family. Angry with herself, 
in the first moment of repentance she determined to remain at 
home; but, unfortunately, reconsidered, and went before the ar- 
rival of the do¢tor.—’Tis true, she left messages and various or- 
ders, and so far fulfilled a mother’s duties. But she yet closed 
her eyes to the evident weakness of her boy, and contented her- 
self with determining to return as soon as it was possible. 
But who could return while they found themselves the admired 
of all, and when, at least, the adoration of eyes saluted he 
irom him whom she well knew it was cruelty or sin to attract? 
The observations forced upon her of Miss Somerville’s melan- 
choly looks told her this, and compelled her to recollect that she 
was without her husband, and, therefore, critically situated ; 
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and as in the midst of life we are in death, sv she proved that 





in the midst of triumph we may be humbled—in the midst of 
pleasure be pained; and she resolved to fly from the scene of 


gaiety more quickly than she had come. But numerous delays 
arose, each of which harrassed her spirits not less than they 


retarded her movements; and she became at length so annoyed, 


as to loose all the bloom and hear herself consoled with on her 
looks, as she had a few hours before been congratulated; she felt 
ill, and was aware that she merited to be ill, and had a right to 
expect reproaches from her husband, not less on account of’ her- 
self than her child; and whilst in this state of perplexity was 
summoned to her carriage by her servants, who, in the confusion 
occasioned by messengers from home as well as frem herself, 
had increased her distress. The young mother arrived in time 
to see the face of her dying child distorted by convulsions, and to 
meet from her husband anger, reproach, and contempt. She was 
astonished, even terrified, by witnessing the death of the inno- 
cent being she had forsaken in a moment so critical; and bitter 
was the sorrow and remorse which arose from offending him 
who had hitherto loved her so fondly and esteemed her so high- 
ly. These emotions combining with other causes, rendered her 
soon the inhabitant of a sick bed, and converted a house so 
lately the abode of happiness and hope, into a scene of sorrow, 
anxiety, and death. Lady Sophia, after much suffering, reco- 
vered her health; but when she left her chamber she became 
sensible that although pity and kindness were shown to her si- 
tuation, esteem and confidence were withdrawn. She had no 
child to divert the melancholy of her solitary hours, and, what 
was of mere consequence, no husband who could condole with 
her on its loss—silence of the past was the utmost act of ten- 
derness to which Mr. Seymour could bring himself on this sub- 
ject, which recurred to him with renewed pain when his an- 
xiety was removed for the life of one still dear, though no longer 
invaluable. And all this misery, the fearful prospect of a long 
life embittered by self-reproach, useless regret, and lost affec- 
tion, was purchassd by a new dress and an ignorant waiting- 
maid—a risk so full of danger and so fatal in effect was incurred 
to strike a man already refused, and wound a woman who never 
injured her. Such are the despisable efferts of vanity for tem- 
porary distinction, and such the deplorable consequence of quit- 
ting the tender offices of affection, anil transgressing the requl- 
sitions of duty ! 
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JEANNIE HALLIDAY. 





(Concluded from page 41.) 

«J am somewhat distressed in mind, Mrs. Cameron,” said 
Alan, one day, hesitatingly; “ and ye ken, that when we hae 
ony thing unpleasing to say to a body, we—’’ 

« Eh! what hae ye been hearing?” Jeannie exclaimed with 
instant apprehension. Alan unwillingly handed her an open 
letter. She read it in eager silence. 

The letter purported, that John Henderson could not he traced. 
It was discovered that he had left the coasting ship, into which 
he had transferred himself at Bombay; but whether he had 
taken a situation in some American or some European vessel, 
and quitted India, no one could tell. It was possible that he 
was dead. 

Without this man’s testimony, the draught of Captain Mae- 
dowall’s will would not be admitted as a legal instrument, and 
Jeannie’s family must remain in beggary. After she had twice 
read this letter, Jeannie did not weep—did not utter sigh or sound; 
she sat perfectly still, while Alan was falteringly trying to say 
something consolatory; but there was ap expression in her 
tearless eyes, as they rested on the paper, which wrung poor 
Alan’s heart. 

“« My father, rest his saul! meant weel; but O, that he had 
na’ made sic a hard dispose o’ his property !—ye ken, that ] 
may na’ bequeath ony o’ his siller to ony body, except a wife 
o’ my ain; and the little siller T hae scrapit up, is a’ gane too— 
so, if 1 dee soon—Jeannie—I ken ye’re heart is in the salt sea, 
hut if” 

Jeannie started up, her face crimsoned. “ Dinnaname it, Alan! 
dinna name it!” she cried forcibly; then turning white as a 
corpse, tried to catch at something near her for support, but 
sunk down with a suffocating sigh on the seat whence she had 
risen. 

Alan dropped on his knees before her. “Jeannie, I tak’ God 
to witness, it was na’ for my ain sake I hae made sae bauld ;— 
do ye believe me, Jeannie? fond and sinfu’ my heart is, doubt- 
ess: but it’s ow’re much yours to desire ony thing ye dinna like. 
I was but thinking 0’ ye’re destitute state, when ye might hae 
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nane to help ye, an’ me in the kirk-yard—an’ I thocht if I ony 
how micht bequeath—” 

Alan stopped: his eyes earnestly, humbly, fondly fixed ov 
her, he began again—‘* O Jeannie, if for the bonnie weaus’ 
sake! I’d never claim ony thing 0” ye, save ye’re sweet cow. 
pany:—naething but the pleasure o’ leaving a’ my wardly 
wealth to ye.” Again he paused; but Jeannie could not answer; 
her tears were pouring like heavy rain, and sobs shook her de- 
licate frame nearly to convulsion. 

Winter was coming on; Mrs. Cameron’s rheumatic complaint 
was fixing into actual helplessness: gainful work, as well as 
strength, was failing Jeannie; small debts were accumulating 
by her; Alan Forsyth kept fearfully away; and there were 
times when her poor children had not bread to eat. 

There was neither meal nor money, in their poor tenement, 
one night, when Mrs. Cameron again ventured on the painful 
subject. Jeannie sat silently at her wheel; big tears dropt fast 
and frequent over her cheeks; and though she felt the fingers 
of her little Ronald in the plaits of her gown behind, as he 
moaned whisperingly that he was hungry, she moved not— 
spoke not. ‘Tears, scalding tears alone, continued running down 
her faded face; Jeannie once more wept long aud violently: 
Mrs. Cameron shared her sad emotion; but, after some time, 
she controlled herself sufficiently for speech; tenderly reverting 
to Alan Forsyth’s generous and moJerate expectations from au 
union with the widow of Malcolm. 

Jeannie lifted up her pale face as she spoke. «‘ Na, mither,” 
she cried; * ance [ marry Alan, Pl] do a wife’s duty till him. 
Git [am to tak’ my bairns’ bread an’ breeding tra his kind han’, 
Vil na show mysel’ ungratefu’. 

The next day, a letter was dispatched from Mrs. Cameron to 
the Brae farm. 

Scareely crediting his senses, with death on his cheek, but 
transport at his heart, Alan Forsyth speeded to the cotter’s 
hovel. In Jeannie’s consent to become his wedded wife, ever) 
wish of his youth and manhood were included. Jeannie con- 
sented to dwell under the same roof with him—to watch bis 
wasting frame till it should moulder into the grave—to owe to 
him a home and provision for all she loved on earth! Alan’s 
soul was content. 


Hiuw thev met, and what was spoken between them, 1! 
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sould be vain to describe. ‘There was deep sorrow and deep 
joy in the meeting. But Jeannie had more to constrain on her 
side, since with her was the sorrow, a sorrow all her own; 
ind with Alan was the joy, a joy so free from base selfish- 
ness; So pure, so generous, so exalted by inward consciousness 
of life’s decay, that it needed no concealment. 

Little discussion was necessary. Alan had already executed 
the deed, which bequeathed every thing he possessed to Jeannie, 
and as soon as she would fix the day, he would make prepara- 
tions for their marriage. Jeannie was to remain till then in her 
present humble abode; after which, Alan was to take them all 
home to the Brae farm. 

The marriage-day came; “druckit an’ drearie.” as the old 
cotter called it, while he looked up at the dark raining sky. 
Jeannie stood before the altar with Alan Forsyth, the compa- 
nion of her childhood, her friend, her benefactor. 

Here, too, ended Jeannie’s sacrifices:—nothing further was 
Jemanded of her. ; 

On reaching the Brae farm, they found a letter waiting them 
from the law-agent in Edinburgh, announcing the welcome 
surprise of John Henderson’s appearance, and now certain set- 
tlement of Ronald’s claim. 

Had this letter arrived only one day sooner, Jeannie needed 
vot have married Alan. This the latter felt; and in the bit- 
terness of his regret for her sake, and fearing that she would 
now look on him less kindly, gave way to a degree of agitating 
emotion unusual to him. Jeannie earnestly assured him that, 
after having’ once consented to become his wife, no change of 
fortune would have made her voluntarily renounce the engaye- 
ment. She said this with so much tenderness, recapitulating 
all her obligations to him at the same time, that Alan’s de- 
sponding feeling yielded before one of gratified affection. His 
weakened frame, however, was unable to support the conflict 
of pain and pleasure, andthe bursting of a small blood-vessel 
was the immediate consequence. Confusion and alarm now 
succeeded to Jeannie’s cause for tharkfulness. Medical advice 
was summoned, and after much agonizing anxiety, the worst 
symptoms were relieved; and instant danger removed. Jcan- 
nie’s first act of wedded affection, was that of watching by her 
nusband’s bed all that long and tearful night. And for many 
successive days and nights did she perform the same sad duty. 
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Was Alan to be pitied then? O no.—Never had he known such 
happiness. Jeannie’s down-like step was always hovering near 
him; Jeannie’s kinder voice was perpetually in his ear. She 
was watehing by him, ministering to him, thinking of him, 
praying for him. Her children hung round his neck, caressing 
and blessing him. What coukl he ask more? 

Even sickness has its sources of fervent enjoyment; there 
is no place like the sick-ehamber for proving the worth and the 
affection of those whom we delight to gild with every sensi- 
bility, and to gift with every virtue. Alan never loved Jeannie 
so fondly, so rapturously, yet, so holily, as he did now, when 
conscious that he must soon pass away from her, like a tale that 
is told. 

After a fortnight’s confinement to his bed, Alan again got 
down amongst his friends and family. At first he appeared only 
for an hour or two in the evening, when the house was all warm 
and shut up, and the over-exciting children gone to rest; then he 
came earlier; till, by degrees, he established himself by the 
parlour fire, for the whole of each day. 

Jeannie had been Alan Forsyth’s wife two months, and with 
the last days of December a second winter seemed to be setting 
in, when Alan’s physician, who, coming from a distance, only 
came occasionally, found him so reduced by sleeplessness and 
high perspirations, that he considerately warned the family to 
prepare for his speedy, though gentle, dissolution. Sincere 
was the grief which wrung Jeannie’s heart at this intimation. 
Alan was very dear to her; and to her children he was, indeed, 
a second father. She now recollected every trifling, as well as 
great, kindness he had ever shown to her, and recollected them 
with bitter self-upbraidings. 

Alan bimself was serenely resigned to his inevitable fate; 
for the utmost wishes of his pure passion had been gratified, 
when the marriage-rite empowered him to place Jeannie be- 
yond the reach of pecuniary care. 

After the physician’s departure, and a sad discussion of what 
he had imparted, Alan had a portion of Scripture read to him 
by her whose voice was still his soul’s music; after which, he 
went to sleep in his easy chair. 

“Is that the dear bairns came fra’ the catechizing?” asked 
Alan, as he awaked. 
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{ts na’ the bairns!” was called out from the kitchen, by 
the stout lass officiating there. A moment or two afterwards, her 


broad good-humoured face was seen at the door; she was come 

















for some whiskey. 

« Wha ha’ ye got there, Katie?” asked Mrs. Cameron, as she 

wave out the cordial. 
«Ainly a puir auld body, wi’ his very heart froze wi’ the 
cauld; I found him out by the byre, standin’ glowrin’ at the 
house like ane stupified. Troth, he was amaist smo’red wi’ tie 
sna’.”’ 

‘“‘ Weel! weel!” repeated the silenced mother; “ Katie, see 
ye let that puir auld man bide him till the fa’s owre; or may 
be he’ll be for sleepin’ in the byre wi’ some gude blankets 
happed about him. Gude freend!” 

“ Ye need na’ fash yersel’ to speer at him,” Katie observed. 
* At first 1 thocht he was either daft or deef, for he ainly 
wagged his pow, an’ worked wi’ his puir dusky hands; but 
I’m thinking noo, that he’s outlandish by the bit duds o’ him, 
an’ a word or twa o’ gibberish he was stottering whiles.” 

Thus, in a manner, alone with his wife, Alan addressed her 
with soothing tenderness. For some time Jeannie could only 
press and wring the hand which feebly clasped hers, At length 
she sobbed out “ It is this day, Alan! this ance happy day! 
0, forgi’ me,-forgi? me! Ye that ha’ been a true father to 
my Malcolm’s bairns, and I na’ wife to ye! Little comfort 
will ye ha’ had wi’ me, Alan freend!” 

“Say na’ sae, my dawted ane!” replied the fond Ane, rest- 
ing his cheek on her shoulder, as he feebly drew her towar«ds 
him. Does na’ my heed lay noo where [ never thioclit 
it wad ha’ laid? A deeing man, Jeannie, is na’ like ane in 
health; he has na’ wish or thocht but what he may carry 
into anither warld wi’ him. Sae noo, believe me, I’m Just 
gratefu’ that I never asked mair of ye.” 

‘Aw’ ye, too, to be ta’en awa’!” exclaimed Jeannie, pursuing 
her own sad thoughts. “ Waes me! what a sorrowfu’ life ix 
mine! Ance it was sae happy—owre happy! Blithe shall | 
be to lay it down, whenever it pleases God.” 

“ Dinna say that, my Jeannie,” interrupted Alan, breathing 
shorter and fainter, ‘‘ that’s a bit sinfu’; think that ye ha’ got 
yere bonnie bairns, that will graw up blessings to ye, na’ 
doubt.” 
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“Oh yes; if I were na’ sinfu’,” Jeannie repentingly an- 
swered, ‘I wad na’ be sae heart-sair. Ye ken if I could ha’ 
conquered my wicked will, and been in a’ things sic a wife 
to ye as I was to my drowned Malcolm, [ should na’ be sae 
wae noo. But ye’re faint, Alan—ye’re owre weary ;” and she 
started from her seat with another compunctious pang. 

Alan’s pale face flushed for a moment—he gasped to reco- 
yer breath; then rising slowly, too, on her supporting arm, 
owned himself exhausted, and expressed a desire of getting 
to bed. 

Jeannie obeyed with apprehensive quickness ; and calling on 
Katie, succeeded, with her help, in getting him back into the 
parlour, and thenee, by slow stages, up stairs. 

Some dark object suddenly interposing between her and the 
light which entered at the open door from the kitchen, caused 
Mrs. Cameron to leck up. She started at sight of a man’s 
figure. 

“ Do ye want anything, freend?” she asked with some tre- 
pidation, aware that Donald was busy out of doors. 

The stranger did not answer. He gazed wildly before him, 
drew his breath hard, threw a more hurrying glance al] round; 
then stepping close up to her, laid a trembling hand upon her 
arm. Still be did not speak; but there was something in the 
feel of that hand—something in that hard quick breathing! 
Mrs. Cameron wildly grasped the arm on hers. ‘“ In the name 
of God!” she cried—she could not utter more—the next mo- 
ment she was pressed to the heart of her son' She heard his 
voice in her ear, felt his kiss on her cheek, and knew he lived! 
Long, and silent, and bitter, may be called their joy- Malcolm 
only spoke by frequent wringing sighs, and convulsed pres- 
sures; his mother murmured thanksgivings and prayers almost 
wanderingly. “I live to see ye, my son,” she said at last, 
as pushing off the shawl] from his head, she gazed sadly on 
his still white brow and tear-red eyes. 

“ Ah, ye see me, my mither!” he said in a voice of despair; 
‘but hoo do ye see me?—a ruined an’ bereaved man—my 
Jeannie anither’s! I dinna blame her. But life’s owre wi’ me, 
mither. Ye must get me to ane kiss 0” my bonnie bairns, noo 
I’ve had yours, and then I'll gae wander—I care na’ where 
1 wander.” 
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“ What for wad ye gae, Malcolm?” cried his mother, catching 
at his hands, to stop their wild action: “dinna ye see that 
puir Alan is na’ for this warld, and that Jeannie’s heart is as 
true to ye noo as the day ye married her? Did na’ ye hear 
her in the kitchen there greetin’ for ye?” 

«“ That kitchen!” Malcolm repeated: “ a’ that [ suffered in 
Barbary was naething to what I ha’ suffered but noo in that 
kitchen.” 

Did na’ ye hear her greetin’ for ye, Malcolm?” persisted 
Mrs. Cameron; “ ye were na’ sleepin’ sure?” 

« Yes, I heard her,” Malcolm answered, something like joy 
lighting his shaded eyes; but O, mither, that anely mak’s me 
mair sure that she wad never be mine again, even if puir Alan 
were cauld. Ance anither man’s—na’, she’d dee first!~an’ | 
think I wad. That is na’ her step, is it?” he asked, hurry- 
ing back his turban; “ she must na’ see me. I wad na’ break 
her precious heart. She thocht me drowned, ye were a’ freen- 
less—I heard it a’ at Dundee; I ken, I ken, she did it for 
my bairns—yes, yes, for my bairns ;”—and, as Malcolm spoke, 
he sat down, unconscious of what he did; and covering his 
face with both hands, wept audibly. 

Aware of what was passing in her son’s breast, Mrs. Cameron 
now hastened to explain to him all those circumstances in 
Jeannie’s peculiar situation, with which public report could 
not have aequainted him, but which were evidently essential to 
his peace. 

She did this briefly, but thoroughly, When she concluded, 
her son, who had been listening to her with rapidly-changing 
feelings, threw himself on his knees, and with fervently-clasped 
hands, invoked blessings on the dying bed of the generous 
Alan, blessings on the prolonged life of his faithtul Jeannie; 
beseeching God to give himself the grace to be duly thankful 
for the stunning rapture of the present moment. 

Gratefully anxious not to hurry the feeble spirit of their be- 
nefactor, by a sudden discovery of what had just occurred, 
and as anxious for her daughter-in-law, she besought Malcolin 
to calm bimself, if possible, as Alan’s life now hung by a single 
thread; and Jeannie’s agitated heart was little calculated to bear 
a shock even of joy. 

“ Bide still, my son,” she said, while rising to leave him, 
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and dinna be impatient. I must get Jeannie out o’ the sick-room, 
and Alan must be sleepin’ too, or I may n’ venture on telling 
her.—Mind, if ye see Jeannie come down to ye a lane, be 
sure she kens wha she is to see!” Malcolm answered by the 
short, trembling sigh of impatient happiness, and his mother 
disappeared. 

At length a light sound was heard on the stairs. Malcolm 
abruptly sat down, for his limbs could no longer bear him up. 
Some one, he saw, flew in, but he saw not whom: some one 
tried to reach him with out-stretched arms, but only his heart 
felt the embrace; his arms locked the fainting figure around; 
one gasp from each, at the same moment, and husband and 
wife fell together, senseless, on the floor. 

The next day, after Alan had been made acquainted with the 
surprising event of the preceding night, and his first strong emo- 
tion of amazement and joy were sufficiently tranquillized, he 
called for Malcolm and Jeannie. Will it be wondered at, that 
the hushand and father, as he dropt on his knees to kiss the 
eenerous hand which had given bread to his children, and pre- 
served his wife like a sacred deposit; is it to be wondered at, 
that he should weep like a child, and utter expressions of idol- 
atrous gratitude! 

Alan was nearly overcome with honouring emotion, at the 
sight of him kneeling at his side; and at the touch of Jeannie’s 
kiss as she sealed her lips for the first time in her life upon 
his pale forehead. ‘ Ge’ thanks where alane they are due. 
And dinna greet, for ye’re happy, Alan. Jeannie! He’s mair blest 
this very hour, than he was the day ye ga’ed him ye’re pre- 
cious hand.—Is it na mine still? Aye Malcolm, man,” he added 
with a:sweet and kindly smile, “ she’s na ye’re wife yet. Ye 
ken ye were awa’ gude seven years; sae ye maun marry her 
owre again when I’m gane.—Unless she were my lawfu’ wife, 
1 could na’ ha’ bequeathed her o’ my wardly goods.—I sec 
ye dinna begrudge her blessed watchin’ by me for the bit days 
I ha’ yet to pass aboon ground.” Cameron sobbed out some 
inarticulate words of sorrow and affection. Alan spoke again: 
“Cameron, humbly do I take God to witness, that I ha’ eve 
lo’ed ye’re Jeannie’s saul far better than her face, sweet and 
bonnie as it is,—an’ lo’d her happiness far mair than my ain 
weak wishes. Sae noo I'll dee content, for she has got, an’ 
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happiness baith ; an’ puir Alan will live in a’ ye’re hearts, lang, 
lang after a cauld stane’s laid owre him i’ the kirk-yard. An’ 
yell be bringing my wee wifey, noo an’ then, to that cauld 
stane,” he resumed, seeing those around him were weeping 
too much for speech—* an’ ye’'ll tell ber, that there lies the 
mortal part o’ ane wha lo’ed her wi’ mair than a parent’s love— 
indeed I think it’s mair; ane wha deed in the firm confidence 
o’ a blessed rising on that day, when her sweet saul, aw’ yours, 
Malcolm, an’ your’s, Jeannie—an’ the sauls o’ a’ I love, an’ 
leave, will be given back to me again, provided I ha’ na’ for- 
feited sie grace by my sins. 
Ps * * « 7 © . * © . 

Under a plainly-inscribed stone, in the kirk-yard, where his 
parents were buried, lies now the body of the generous Alau. 
To that stone often do- the re-wedded Malcolm and Jeannie 
come, in the stillness of evening, with their children, to talk 
with them of him that lies sleeping ; teaching them so, to love 
his memory, and to imitate his virtue. 

There, often, at later night, when peace and moonlight are 
resting on these honoured remains, does the grateful and deeply- 
impressed Malcolm come to give his own heart the solemn lesson 
which that calm scene teaches; and Jeannie, stealing after him, 
silently pours out, by his side, her tears in tender libations, over 
the friend dearer than a brother—the companion of her child- 
hood—the benefactor of her children. 





MONSIEUR DE MAUREPAS. 


Tuis nobleman, while he was prime minister to Louis XV. 
was one day asked by one of the courtiers the name of a gen- 
tleman whom the courtier had met at his house. “ What!” 
cried the minister, “ don’t you know him? Ab! my friend, 
what a loss you have!” “ How so?” “ Because he is a man 
of the first importance, as I shall convince you. He is the 
lover of my cousin, whom he entirely governs; my cousin go- 
verns my wife; my wife governs me; and I govern France. 
Judge now whether such a man is not worth knowing.” 

X. Y. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF Mrs. SIDDONS. By James Boaden, 

esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1827. 

The publication of these volumes we have already announced ; and, in 
conformity to our promise, we now proceed to notice them to our readers, 
The professional biography of any actor who has maintained a high and 
honourable rank among his contemporaries, must, in a great degree, com- 
prehend the history of the stage, generally, for the same period of time. 
It was this circumstance which imparted to Mr. Boaden’s Life of Kemble, 
so great an interest. It introduced us into familiar intercourse with the 
whole company of the Green Room; and unveiled to us the private and 
social qualities of those whom we only before knew under disguise. ‘The 
lives of Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons being contemporaneous, we find 
the interest of the Lady’s Memoirs much diminished by the fulness of 
detail, and the rich abundance of information and criticism, with which her 
brother’s life abounds. 

Of the early life of Mrs. Siddons, very scanty and meagre indeed, is 
the information given; of her professional career, we have, however, full, 
abundant, and interesting details. Our limits do not permit, nor does 
the nature of the Memoirs admit, of analysis; which, however, we the less 
regret, as we doubt not our readers will supersede its necessity, by a 
personal judgment of their merits. That they are equal in intepest to 
their predecessors, it would be wrong to affirm; but that they are well 
calculated to afford amusement and information, it would be unjust to deny. 


AMBITION. 3 vols. London, 1827. 

The hero of these volumes is Lord Gwynne Arthur, who becomes ena- 
moured of a young lady, the daughter of a deceased officer, resident in 
the immediate vicinity of the castle. | Mabel Glendower receives the 
declaration of his passion with modest reserve; and though she abstains 
from promises, gives Lord Gwynne Arthur every reason to believe that 
she feels more than honoured by his preference. The noble Lord pro- 
ceeds to the Continent, and from accidental circumstances becomes known 
to the widowed Countess Larai.— In her society, Mabel Glendower fades 
from his memory, and, fascinated by Larai’s art and beauty, he contracts 
with her a clandestine marriage. In the disguise of a page, the new 
Countess of Castle Gwynne returns, with her Lore, to England. During 
his Lordship’s absence on the Continent, Mabel hears, through Sir Richard 
Gordon, that her lover is faithless ; but such is her confidence in his integrity 
and honour, that she declines every offer that might, by her own act, sepa- 
‘ate her from his Lordship’s affection. The Earl’s return to his paterna! 
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estate is celebrated by a series of festive pasties and dramatic exhibitions, 
in which the sex of the Earl’s page is accidentally discovered, and a pre- 
mature disclosure of his marriage forced upon him. Mabel’s hopes are 
now, apparently, for ever disappointed, and she retires to the indulgence of 
hopeless sorrow and unavailing grief. In this situation, Sir Richard Gor- 
don renews his application for her affections and her hand. Faithful to he: 
frst love, she respectfully negatives his intreaties, though she assures him 
that his generous conduct has secured her gratitude and her esteem. A 
yjsit to London, by the whole of the Gwynne Arthur family, creates a 
most uneasy sensation in the breasts of the whole party. The young 
Countess is universally slighted; no one accepts her invitations, and by 
no one is she invited in return. Fired with indignation at the insult thus 
otiered to his family and himself, his Lordship demands an explanation ; 
from which he painfully learns that his wife was no other than a courtezan. 
whose favours had been shared, on the Continent, by many of his Mose 
noble and intimate friends. At first astonished, and subsequently enraged 

at the deception practised on him, the Earl determines for ever to separate 

from the Countess, who, with shameless effrontery, tells him to his face, 

tliat it was his rank and fortune, and not his person, or his virtues, whici, 

she loved. At this moment, a fresh discovery is made of the existence 

of Larai’s husband. Released, thus unexpectedly, from thie thraldom and 

the disgrace of such a connexion, his Lordship raises Mabel Glendower to 

that rank which her virtues were fitted to adorn, and which his promises 

entitled her to expect. 

From this faint sketch, our readers will perceive that the story is not 
without interest, nor yet deficient in incident. In the various characters 
introduced there is a propriety, and individuality of acting, which gives 
the whole work a charm, which interests the mind, and attracts the atten- 
tion. The story is well told; its delineations of character, without aspiring 
tu any very deep knowledge of human nature, are yet managed with great 
appropriateness, and show the writer not to be totally unacquainted with 
tie workings of the human heart. The Janguage is good; nor are its 
pages disfigured by the folly of fashionable profanity, and the jargon of 
unmeaning, unintelligible frivolity. Its morality is unexceptionable, and 
we are happy in being able to recommend a work, which can so innocently , 
and yet so effectually, administer to the amuscment of its readers, 
SPECIMENS OF SACRED AND SERIOUS POETRY; by John 

Johnstone. Edinburgh, 1827. 

Johnson, in his Life of Dr. Isaac Watts, has said that * he did that best, 
which no man yet did well.” How far this was a correct opinion, at the 
tine it was pronounced, we cannot now stay to enquire; but we feel assured 
that had the critic lived only a few years later, he must have perceived, felt, 
and acknowledged the inapplicability of his former judgment to the im- 
proved modern school of sacred poetry. Cowper, Heber, Milman, Ment- 
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gonery, Barton, and Graham, had not then risen in all the glory and 
eloquence of song, and poured over an awakening world the magic of 
their verse. So multiplied, indeed, have the writers of sacred poetry 
become, that a selection of these compositions is absolutely necessary fur 
the use of general readers, who have neither the leisure nor the means of 
perusing the whole. Numerous selections, from Enfield’s Speaker, down to 
Campbell's Specimens, of various sizes and differing merit, have been offered 
to the public with a success which could not fail to allure other editors into 
rivalry; but we know of none which takes the same line of selection as 





that befure us. 
In a volume collected from so many sources, it is impossible that an 


equal merit should prevail throughout; but after a careful review of the 
whole, we cannot wish the omission of any piece which it contains, and 


this we deem no small praise. 


HEAD PIECES AND TAIL PIECES. By a Travelling Artist. 

This little, unpretending volume contains ten short stories, of unequal 
merit, but all of some interest. We have read them with much pleasure ; 
and think them well adapted for those whose engagements do not admit of 
leisure necessary for the perusal of large volumes. The Guerilla Brotlirs 
is a tale of deep and painful interest, and may be accepted as a fair spe- 
cimen of the general merit of the whole series, of which it would be unjust 
not to express our cordial approbation, 


POEMS, by Eliza Acton. London. 1826. 

Although we are delighted to meet genius in every sex, and under every 
circumstance, we yet hail her with peculiar satisfaction under a female 
guise. The author of this little volume touches the lyre with a delicate 
and skilful hand, and her verses breathe a tenderness and a sensibility whic! 
cannot fail to conciliate for them the public patronage. The very numerous 
and highly-respectable list ef subscribers prefixed to the volume, bears 
testimony to the writer’s talents; and we are happy to add, that its contents 
reflect no discredit on the judgement of her patrons. 


THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY AND OBITUARY, for 1827.  8vo, 

London. 1827. 

Whoever considers how rapidly the breaches, which death makes in the 
cucles of society, are healed; and how quickly the losses which they 
sustained become forgotten in the daily tumult and business of the world, 
must acknowledge the importance of such a work as the present; which 
detains, as it were, among us, the very character and image of the good 


and great, and preserves them from a premature oblivion. The advan- 
tages from well-written and well-sclected biography, are so weil known, 
that we need not repeat them; but we may obscrve that biography wil, 
not produce its wonted influence, unless the sclection be made with judg- 
iment, and the expose be distinguished by impartiality, The darker shades 
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rey picture are necessary to its effect, as well as to its fidelity and truth. 
So, in the delineation of the human character, we require that its failings 
as well as its virtues, have their due prominency; if the one be our model, 
the other is our beacon. In applying these observations to the volume 
before us, we must observe, that though its subjects are not, gencrally, 
of that high and distinguished character which former years introduced to 
our notice, they are, nevertheless, most respectable, and such as we more 
frequently meet in the daily walks of life. ‘Lthe‘selection is evidently made 
with judgment; and the candid and impartial manner in which the whole 
volume is compiled, reflects the highest credit on the editor’s good sense 


and feeling. 


Entelligence relative to Literature and the Arts. 


Memoirs of his late Royal Highness the Duke of York, by a distin- 
-uished writer, from original and authentic documents, are preparing for 
publication. 

A series of twenty-five views of Pompeii, drawn on stone, froin original 
ind finely executed drawings, are nearly ready for publication. ; 

Painting on glass bas recently been revived in France, to a very cunsi- 
derable extent. The ancient method appears to have been totally lust, 
but the Count de Noe, a Peer of France, and a great lover of the arts, 
professes to have invented a new method of equal value. An Enelist: 
Gentleman, of the name of White, had, we know, been employed by the 
King of France, to execute some windows for the public edifices of Paris, 
and had engaged some eminent young artists to his assistance: but of 
his success we know nothing. 


DEATH OF MISS E. BENGER. 

The literary world has in the last month sustained a loss, which we 
should be wanting in justice to departed worth to pass unnoticed. On 
Tuesday morning, January 9th, died, after a short illness, deeply re- 
gretted, Elizabeth O. Benger,* well known as the author of several cs. 
teemed biographical and historical works. 

This excellent woman was a rare instance of female genius struggling 
ito notice through obstacles which might well have daunted even the 
holder energies of manly enterprise. 


‘‘ Miss Benger’s father died abroad in 1796, leaving his family with a 





* A biographical memoir of this lady was given in our Museum for March 
ovo, accompanied with a striking iikeness, engraven from an original and 
‘pirited) painting, taken expressly for this work, and the only one extant 
tor which she ever sat, 
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very slender provision. For some time after this, Miss B. resided with he; 
mother in Wiltshire. An ardour for knowledge, a passion for literar: 
distinction, disclosed itself in her early childhood, and never left he. 
Her connexions were not literary ; and her sex, no Jess than her sityo. 
tion, debarred her from the means of mental cultivation. The friend wh, 
traces this imperfect sketch has heard her relate, that in the want of book; 
which she at one time suffered, it was her common practice to plant herselj 
at the window of the only bookseller’s shop in the litte town which she 
then inhabited, to read the open pages of the new publications there dis. 
played, and to return again, day after day, to examine whether, by good 
fortune, a leaf of any of them might have been turned over. But th, 
bent of her mind was so decided, that a judicious though unlearned friend 
prevailed upon her mother at length to mdulge it; and about the age of 
twelve, she was sent to a boy’s school to be instructed in Latin. At fifteen 
she wrote and published a poem, in which, imperfect as it necessarily was, 








marks of opening genius were discovered. 

At length, about 1802, she ,revailed upon her mother to remove to Lon- 
don, where, principally through the zealous friendship of Miss Sarah Wesley, 
who had already discovered her in her solitude, she almost immediate! 
found herself ushered into society where her merit was fully ap; reciated 
and warmly fostered. Her circle of acquaintance extended with her fame 
end ske was often able to assemble round her humble tea-table, names 
whose celebrity would have attracted attention in the proudest salons of 
the metropolis. 

Early in her literary carcer, Miss Benger produced her poem on the Abo- 
liation of the Slave Trade, and afterwards, two novels published anony- 
mously. All these productions had great merit, but wanted something 
of regular and finished excellence; and her success was nct decided till 
she embatked in biography, and produced, in succession, her Memoirs 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Memo'rs of John Tobin, and notices of 
Klopsteck and his Friends, prefixed to a translation of their Letters from 
the German ; and finally rising to the department of history, her Life of 
Aane Boleyn, and Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, and of the Queen of 
Bohemia. All these works attained deserved popularity; and she would 
probably have added to her reputation by the Memoirs of Henry IV. of 
France, had longer life been lent her for their completion. 

Lamented as she must long and painfuily be by all who truly knew her 
excellencies, they cannot but admit that their regrets are selfish. To her 
the pains of sensibility were dealt in even larger measure than its joys.— 
She was tried by cares, privations, and disappvintinents, and not seldom 
hy unfeeling slights and thankless neglect. Tie infirmity of her constitu 
tion rendered life to her a long disease. Old age would have found het 
sulitery and unprovided; now she has taken the wings of a dove, to f 
way, and be at rest.” 
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MIRROR OF FASHTON, 


FOR FEBRUARY 1827. 





DINNER-DRESS. 

A press of rich black silk, or finest bombazine: the skirt jis 
ernamented with a full crape trimming, in points, edged wit 
satin. Boddice, en gerbe, confined at the ‘waist by pipings of 
satin: the upper part is finished with a falling cape, trimmed 
with crape, and edged with satin pipings. Long sleeves of the 
finest book muslin, on white crepe lisse, trimmed at the hands 
with two rouleaux of satin. Bracelets, necklace, and earrings 
of jet. Black kid gloves and shoes. 


EVENING COSTUME. 

A skirt of black crepe lisse, worn over a black satin slip. 
The border of the dress is beautifully trimmed with full seal- 
loped flounces, of the same material, edged with black satin, 
surmounted and finished by satin rouleaux, twisted in a serpen- 
tine form. Boddice of the same. Long sleeves of white crepe 
lisse, with mancherons of black satin, edged with narrow blond 
lace. Head-dress composed of black satin and white tulle, sur- 
mounted by a rich plume of black and white feathers. Jet 
ernaments. White kid gloves, and black shoes. 


HEAD DRESS. 

The late melancholy event has produced a complete alteration 
in the fashionable world: The hair is drest in front in large 
livht curls: the braid in four rich bows across the head. 
White crape flowers, and white gauze, are fashionable for dress 
parties. For dinner-dress, black or scarlet gauze, or black 
flowers. 


We are indebted to Miss Pizrpotnt, Edward-street, Portman- 
; syuare, for the above tasteful and elegant dresses; and for thie 
4 head-dress to Mr, Cottey, Bishopsgate- within. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 
GENERAL MOURNING. 


We can do little more, this month, than promulgate the follow- 
ing orders, issued soon after the decease of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. 

Lord Chamberlain’s Office, Jan. 8th, 1827. 

Orders for the Court’s going into mourning, on Thursday, 


the 11th instant, for his late Royal Highness Frederick Duke of 


York and Albany, his Majesty’s next brother, viz. 

The ladies to wear black bombazines, plain muslins, or long 
lawn linen, erape hoods, chamois shoes and gloves, and crape 
fans. 

Unpress.—Dark Norwich crape. 


Herald’s College, Jan. 8th. 
THE EARL MARSHAL’S ORDER FOR A GENERAL MOURNING, 

In pursuance of his Majesty’s commands, these are to give 
public notice, that upon the present melancholy occasion of the 
death of his late Royal Highness Frederick Duke of York and 
Albany, next brother to his Majesty, it is expected that all per- 
sons do put themselves into deep mourning; the said mourning 
to begin on Thursday, the 11th instant. 

Norro.k, E. M. 


Black silk, trimmed with crape, is the prevailing costume 
adopted for out-door dresses. Cloaks of black silk or sarsenet, 
with black velvet capes, are very general. Furs, particularly 
the sable, chinchilla, and ermine, are invariably worn as muffs 
and tippets over silk dresses, Black velvet hats are universal, 
ornamented with plumes of feathers. 


THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Paris, January 24, 18%7. 


MEerINo dresses embroidered with silk, are still in great estima- 
tion among the Parisian fashionables. A great many of these 
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dresses are of different shades of grey, The flounces and gar- 
lands are embroidered with silk, somewhat darker in colour. 
Those embroidered in shades of a different colour to that of the 
dress, are, perhaps, the most in favour, but are certainly less 
distinguished, We were much pleased with the inspection of a 
half-dress costume, belonging tu a young lady of fashion. It 
consisted of figured poplin, of a sulphur colour, trimmed with 
two very high flounces of gauze, of the same colour. The 
hottum of these flounces was bordered with three small bias 
trimmings, and the top, instead of being puckered, was formed 
hy large flat folds, which require much more fulness in the 
flounces, and render them of a richer appearance. A triple pele- 
rine, of sulphur-coloured gauze, ornamented also with small 
bias trimmings; a ruche of blond around the neck; a beautiful 
hat of white satin, trimmed with a high blond lace, and orna- 
mented with a plume of weeping willow, completed this charm- 
ing toilet. 

At the theatre de ?Opera Comique, there was a brilliant com- 
pany, a few evenings ago, A great number of charming women 
occupied the hoxes, and displayed the most graceful toilets. 
Nearly all wore bonnets with long lappets, and enormous tufts 
of roses, or other flowers, in the hair, but generally roses. Berets 
were not numerous, still less hats. White dresses prevailed. 
Some were of velvet. One lady wore a dress of the peach- 
blossom colour, which had a fine effect; the corsage was formed 
of drapery, ornamented in the middle by a magnificent gold 
clasp. Nearly all the cloaks were of Scottish plaid. 

The following are the principal novelties for the month :-- 

Carriace Dress.—A purple velvet robe, the corsage is made 
tight to the shape, in front, and finished on each side by six very 
narrow rouleaux, placed near each other, and crossing beneath 
the ceinture. A trimming composed of a large rouleau of satin, 
to which is attached a wreath of satin leaves, goes round the 
upper part of the dress, in the style of a pelerine; the sleeves 
are in the usual form, finished at the wrist by four satin leaves, 
placed perpendicularly. The trimming of the skirt consists 
of two rows of satin wreaths of oak-leaves, each wreath double, 
se that the trimming is very deep. Satin ceinture, fastened | 
a gold clasp in front, with short ends, White satin bonnet, the 
brim very large, and square across the forelicad; a row of white 
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marabouts, extremely short, edge the brim, and are attached to 











it by anarrow gold cord; the crown is formed in the shape of 


a helmet, and the seams are ornamented with lacings of gold 
cord, which are partially sewn through the long marabout plumes 
that entirely surround it. A satin band, edged with gold cord, 
and attached at each side by a gold button, is substituted for 
Jappets. Black satin shoes, white kid gloves, bracelets of dead 
gold, and cachemere shawl. 

Dinner press.—A pale brown poplin dress, made a la vierye, 
finished round the top of the bust, by a full and deep fall of 
blond: the corsage is full behind, and arranged in folds which 
cross each other in front. The trimming of the skirt consists 
of two rows of poplin triangles, edged with satin, and the points 
of the triangles are attached to each other, by satin rosettes, 
The ceinture is composed of folds of satin, which form full 
howes with short ends behind. A white satin toque, ornamented 
with gold cord and white feathers. White kid gloves and shoes. 

Batt-press.—A dress of pale rose coloured crape over a white 
satin slip. The corsage is tight to the shape, and ornamented 
in front of the bust with three rows of pearls. The sleeves are 
very full and short; the mancheron is formed by three points of 
satin; the corsage is cut low, and the upper part of the bust 
simply terminated by asatin rouleau. Cetnture of satin, fastened 
behind with short bows and ends. The trimming of the skirt 
consists of a full rouleau of satin, about which is a puffing, 
confined in a scroll pattern, by flat bands of satin: three rou- 
leaux, placed above the puffing, go round the dress, but are so 
placed as to ascend, in a slanting direction, half way up the right 
side, so as to furm a drapery; the ends of the rouleaux are 
ornamented with bouquets of roses. The hair is dressed very 
high, in braids and plaited bands; it is divided on the forehead, 
and arranged in full curls on the left side, with a single curl on 
the right. A pearl comb is placed on the corner, and a double 
row of pearls forms a dandeau low on the forehead; roses ave 
intermingled among the bows. Bracelets—a chain of pearls 
fastened by agold padlock. Necklace and ear-rings of pearl. 
White satin sandals. White kid gloves. Carved cedar fan. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


DE POMEROY. 
A Legend. 


At the order for dismantling the castles in England, the inheritors of De 
Pomeroy resisted the royal mandate; and a siege, commenced by the king's 
forces, was long bravely opposed by these Feudal princes with their retinue 
However, either by force or stratagem, the castle was carried. Thetwo De 
Pomeroys, rather than survive their lost or faded glorie-, submit, or do ho- 
mage to an incensed monarch, blindfolded their horses, and mounting, spurred 
them to the northern precipice, on which the castle stands, which but to 
look from might appal the stoutest heart; the horses, as if conscious of theirs 
and their riders’ fates, plunged and resisted, until madly and desperately urged 
over the fatal steep, they, with their lordly and proud masters, were, by onc 
deadly leap, instantly dashed to atoms, : 

Thus, tradition affirms, perished the last branches of the noble family o¢ 
De Pomeroy, the founder of which came over from Normandy with Willian 
the Conqueror. Hist. of Berry Castk 
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See yon old ruin frowning high, 

Beneath the clear autumnal sky; 

And mark its portal’s ample base, 

Observe its turrets’ rising grace, 

The ivy clings around the walls; 

From dome and tow’r the night-bird calls ; 
The swift-wing’d bat, at ’proach of night, 
Flies through the arch so tall and light; 
While in the hall, the frog and toad, 

Have found a vast, secure abode. 

Where is the song—the laugh—the jest, 
And lady gay in silken vest?— 

Where swords and shields in bright array, 
And knightly helm, and minstrel’s lay >— 
Say, where are these?—All,—all, have fled, 
And Fancy’s voice cries, wildly—“ Dead !” 
De Pomeroy’s fame, De Pomeroy’s pride, 
Were quench’d not by an adverse tide ; 

Ill could those noble youths bestow 

The fame upon their kingly foe ; 

Who, though possess’d of England's throne, 
Would fain have call’d that pile his own 
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And bound its lords with tighten’d chain, 
Which never could be loos’d again : 
They would not live in slavery, 

Nor to a tyrant bend their knee ; 

Far better should their foes that night 
Behold them, by the moon’s pale light, 
Pass on their steeds, who ne’er before 
Had fled from strife and scenes of gore, 
To fearful death—they did not care 

At slumb’ring in a sepulchre, 

Where none might mark their silent bed, 
O’er which no pray’r could e’er be said ; 
But mingling in the torrent’s foam, 
Would find at last a peaceful bome, 
Where care, and woe, and mortal’s sigh, 
« And tears are wip’d from ev’ry eye.” 
Breath’d was the vow—the monarch’s guard 
Had enter’d now the castle-yard: 

Hubert and Edward bade adieu 

To each bold friend and vassal true; 

And turning to a lonely cell, 

In which a holy monk did dwell, 

They knelt them on the chapel stone, 
And fervent pray’d, but not alone ; 

For near them stood the aged man, 

His eye-balls glar’d, his cheek was wan; 
Scarce could his trembling accents tell, 
The pray’r which he had known so well; 
And casting oft an eagle look, 

Upon his clos’d, and clasped book, 

He marvell’d at th’ increasing din, 

And shrieks, and cries, and groans within. 
Soon rose the chieftains from the ground, 
And bent their searching glance around, 
And as their dark eyes flashed with fire, 
Spoke to the monk in words of ire, 

** Good father! toll the fun’ral knell, 

And masses for thy children tell ; 

Exalt the lamp, the incense burn, 

For those who never can return; 

Chaunt the requiem for the dead, 

And let thy pray’rs for us be said '” 
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Young Hubert paus’d—a lambent glow 
[Ilumed the scenes above, below, 
And streaming through the castle halls, 
Linger’d upon the chapel walls ; 
While pikes, and armour’s horrid gleam, 
& Threw ever and anon a beam, 
Upon each warrior’s nodding plume, 
And fast dispell’d the fading gloom. 
In vain their deep, and loud surprise, 
In vain their mutter’d oaths and cries; 
; The daring, brave, and steel-clad knights, 
2 Were bounding on the northern heights; 
Their conscious steeds hung back with fear ; 
As by the moon-light, pale, tho’ clear, 
They view’d the deep and wooded dell, 
And mark’d how fast the torrent fells 
Then from his bosom Hubert drew, 
A silken scarf of azure blue, 
And bound it o’er his courser’s eyes, 
Who stood in dread, and mute surprise : 
But when the ’broid’ry met his view, 
One long, one deep-drawn sigh he drew ; 
One tear bedew’d his manly face, 
As thought he on that form of grace; 
He sigh’d beneath the sudden pain, 
That they would never meet again. 
But then he rais’d his voice on high, 
And shouted loud—“ We die !—we die! 
Why dost thou tarry ? Edward, haste,— 
Approach with me to Death’s embrace.” 
They spurr’d their steeds—there spread around 
A shriek—a groan—a cry profound,— 
And then the torrent’s sullen roar, 
Was heard as it was heard before; 
The sever’d branches soon unite; 
The throbbing heart was still’d in night. 
Bright rose the sun on man and horse, 
And shone upon each mangled corse. 
De Pomeroy’s honour’d name is fled, 
Its heirs are slumb’ring with the dead, 
Sept. Sth, 1826. 
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TO A DAISY SEEN IN DECEMBER. 





Meek wand’rer of the lonely wild, 
And forest green, and turfy glade, 

Too faint, alas! the sun hath smiled, 
Whose faithless light thine own obeyed. 


Thou com’st a lonely pilgrim here, 
Ere nature’s holy shrine be drest, 
Or ere a sister vot’ry’s tear 
Could sooth thy desolated rest! 


A fallen thing, sweet flow’r, thou art, 
The blight was woven in thy bud; 

Thou cam’st to smile, and to depart, 
A rainbow broken in the flood! 


What are thy dreams, thou lonely one? 
No token of the past is thine, 

And all thy future hopes are gone, 
Or shrouded in the gloom of mine ! 


Methinks, as on thy drooping lid, 
The dews of evening darkly chill, 
Thou look’st as but the wish to bid 
Its light expire, was with thee still! 


Or if some happier dreams arise, 
And for a while thy breast should glow ; 
Thou canst but turn to yonder skies, 
Shudder and lay that promise low! 


Alas! sweet flow’r, my morning bark 
Was wreck’d and broken, like to thine; 
And all of life was drear and dark, 
Save that I loved, and must resign! 


The same dull sky hath frowned above, 
The same wild tempest moaned around; 
And could but claim of peace and love, 
In what I sought, and have not found! 


Then fare thee well, forsaken one! 
More blest, tho’ nought thy bloom may save; 
My path in blight shall linger on, 
When thine hath perish’d with its grave! 
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STANZAS 


TO THE AUTHOR OF “ MACDONALD’S COTTAGE.” 





By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 





ir Love and Pity’s tenderest strings 
With thrilling touch to shake, — 

As passing spirit’s voiceless wings 
The wild harp’s voice awake :— 


If such be Genius, it is thine! 
And if around thy brow, 

Already gather’d garlands twine, 
Pluck’d from the proud tree's bough, — 


O may their freshness still remain, 
Fann’d by admiring breath ; 

Nor wither under Envy’s stain, 
Nor feel Neglect’s slow death! 


But should the wreath thy forelead wears, 
Home’s bower alone bestow, 
Upon thy world-ward path, our tears 
Shall make the Laurel grow! 
Esher, January, 1827, 





THE MINSTREL'S MONITOR. 





FROM THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 





Sitent and dark as the source of yon river, 


Whose birth-place we know not, and seek not to know, 


Though wild as the flight of the shaft from yon quiver, 
is the course of its waves as in music they flow. 


The lily flings o’er it its silver white blossom, 
Like ivory barks which a fairy hath made; 

The rose o’er it bends with its beautiful bosom, 
As though ’twere enamoured itself of its shade. 


Tle sunshine, like Hope, in its noontide hour slumbers 
On the stream as it laved the bright place of its rest, 


~ 


\nd its waves pass in song, as the sea shell’s soft numbers 


Had giv’n to those waters their sweetest and best 
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The banks that surround it are flower-dropt and sunny ; 
There the first birth of violets’ odour-showers weep— 
There the bee heaps his earliest treasure of honey, 
Or sinks in the depths of the harebell to sleep. 


eet a 





Sahn 


Like prisoners escaped during night from their prison, 
The waters fling gaily their spray to the sun ; 

Who can tell me from whence that glad river has risen? 
Who can say whence it springs in its beauty? not one. 








Oh my heart, and my song, which is as my heart’s flowing, 
Read thy fate in yon river, for such is thine own; 
’Mid those the chief praise on thy music bestowing, 
Who cares for the lips from whence issue the tone? 
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Dark as its birth-place, so dark is my spirit, 
Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came; 
*Tis the long after-course, not the source, will inherit 


The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame. 
L. E. L. 


THE OLD OAK. 


Oak of old time! thy hoary crest 
Still waves across this pale arcade, 

So tinctured from the crimson west,— 
How loved my sires thy summer shade ! 





Ce a iat 


I caught, when first I drew my breath, 
Thy breezy whisperings from on high ; 
May the same murmurs soothe my death, 


And mingle with my latest sigh. 
R. P. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘ 


B. of the Enfield Brewery, may be an ardent lover; bat he is, assuredly, 
a most miserable Poet. 











fhe request of M. L, D. shall be complied with. 

The Essay referred to under the signature H—e, was duly received, and ; 
acknowledged in our November namber last year.—We have read it very 
carefully, and are happy to express our very high opinion of its merits. 

Lines to —— by H. the insertion of which was solicited some months since, 
are how, iL is presumed, out of date; we, therefore, decline giving any 0)! 
nion of their merits, 

““ Which is the Bride?” is intended for early insertion. 

Constantia is had a letter forwarded, as desired, to W. K. M, at Stanmore. 
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